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WAYNE AND THE TREATY OF GREENE VILLE 
by Dwicut L. SMITH* 


It has generally been assumed that the chief architect of the 
Treaty of Greene Ville at the end of the Indian Wars in the Old 
Northwest was General “Mad” Anthony Wayne. The discovery of 
hitherto unknown manuscript material, however, furnishes docu- 
mentary evidence that Wayne was operating under very specific 
orders from the war department. Further, a draft treaty for his 
guidance and use predetermined to a large extent the ultimate 
structure and content of the treaty. By comparing the instructions 
and the draft treaty with the final document drawn up and accepted 
at the Greene Ville council in the summer of 1795, it is possible to 
assign Wayne precisely the credit due him. This is assuming, of 
course, that general credit for the successful negotiation is pri- 
marily his. 

Following the American Revolution, repeated attempts to bring 
peace between the Indians and the United States in the Old North- 
west had failed. To Wayne was assigned the task that others had 
failed to accomplish. As early as the autumn of 1792 he began to 
organize and drill the Legion of the United States, as the army was 
then designated, in the hope of an eventual decisive victory. The 
legion advanced down the Ohio River to Fort Washington (Cin- 
cinnati) and up the Great Miami Valley in western Ohio. A chain 
of forts, spearheaded by Greene Ville, pointed into the Indian 
stronghold of the Auglaize-Maumee-Wabash valleys. 

From his headquarters at Greene Ville in mid-January of 1794, 
Wayne reported to the secretary of war that Delaware, Miami, and 
Shawnee Indians had sent him “a flag with overtures of peace.” 
There was reason to doubt the sincerity of this gesture and to con- 
clude that it was only “insidiously to gain time.” Wayne reasoned 
that time would permit the Indians to reconnoiter his position and 





*Dwight L. Smith is an assistant professor of history at Miami University and the 
editor of From Greene Ville to Fallen Timbers: A Journal of the Wayne Campaign, 
July 28-September 14, 1794. 
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strength, “which they have never heretofore been able to ascertain,” 
to provision themselves for the winter, and to remove their women 
and children to safety. The American commander wanted some 
“convincing & unequivocal proof” of their sincerity before calling 
for a treaty council to be held.’ 

The secretary of war, cautiously hopeful of the sincerity of this 
move, answered with instructions in April 1794 for Wayne to hold 
a treaty if favorable conditions developed. He included a draft 
“general” form of a treaty the government was interested in ob- 
taining “to which you will adhere as far as the same may be suitable 
to the state of things.’ Realizing that the exigencies of the con- 
ditions on the frontier might create situations not covered or con- 
sidered in these instructions, the secretary of war virtually granted 
plenary powers to Wayne in a dispatch in July. “Your distance 
from the seat of the Government and the energies which may be 
required at the moment,” he wrote, “have induced the measure of 
confiding to you every power, necessarily connected with the situa- 
tion . . . and success of the force under your Command.’”* 

It was more than a year later before the treaty was negotiated. 
Meanwhile “the state of things” had changed considerably. In late 
June 1794 a sizable force of impetuous Indians tried to deal a blow 
to the campaign by an attack and assault on Fort Recovery at the 
battle site of Azthur St. Clair’s defeat in 1791. It was nearly fatal 
to the Indian cause. With encouragement from the British and 
strength gained from wishful thinking, however, the Indians once 
more assembled, anticipating what they hoped would mean the 
defeat of Wayne. At Fallen Timbers on the Maumee River, not far 
from the British Fort Miamis, the Indians were routed and de- 
moralized on August 20, 1794. To consolidate the victory the legion 


1 Anthony Wayne to Henry Knox, January 18, 1794. Wayne Manuscripts, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (microfilm, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, Columbus). 

2 Knox to Wayne, April 4, 1794. Northwest Territory Collection, William Henry 
Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis. This draft 
of the treaty has not been located. 

3 Knox to Wayne, July 11, 1794, quoted in The Rosenbach Company, The History 
of America in Documents, Part Two, The Close of the Revolution to the Middle of 
the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia and New York, 1950), 48. 
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moved up the Maumee Valley to the Wabash-Maumee portage and 
built Fort Wayne. 

As early as November, and all through the winter of 1794-95, 
delegations visited Wayne at Greene Ville with overtures of peace. 
In mid-June of 1795 formal negotiations were opened. Another blow 
was dealt the Indians when the provisions of Jay’s Treaty were 
read to them.* John Jay secured from Britain a promise of evacua- 
tion of all troops and garrisons she was occupying within territory 
given to the United States at the end of the Revolution. This was 
additional proof, as conclusive to the Indians as the closed gates of 
Fort Miamis after Fallen Timbers, that the British had deserted 
them. 

Again, as the year before, the secretary of war sent a detailed 
letter for guidance in negotiating with the Indians. The former 
directions were still valid “in all matters not varied by the present 
instructions; the chief of which have resulted from a change in our 
relative situation to the hostile Indians and to . . . the British.” 
Enclosed was a draft form of a treaty “such as a view of our affairs 
in relation to the Western Indians, at this distance has suggested.’® 
Early in August the Treaty of Greene Ville was consummated, 
bringing peace with the Indians in the Old Northwest. The “‘state 
of things” had changed drastically against the Indians since their 
overtures of January 1794. Some measure of its benefit to the United 
States can be ascertained by comparing the war department draft 
and the treaty itself, and at the same time considering the two 
principal letters of instructions that were sent to Wayne. 

A general boundary line was established by the treaty, south and 
east of which claim was relinquished by the Indians forever. The 
line followed the course of the Cuyahoga River south from its 
mouth on Lake Erie, across the portege to the Tuscarawas River, 
downstream to Fort Laurens, and westward to Fort Loramie at the 
southern terminus of the Great Miami-Maumee portage. From this 





4 See entries for July 24 and 27, 1795, Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, in 
American State Papers (38 vols., Washington, 1832-61), Indian Affairs, 1, 573, 574. 

5 Timothy Pickering to Wayne, April 8 and 14, 1795; draft of the proposed treaty. 
Northwest Territory Collection, William Henry Smith Memorial Library. 
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point the instructions suggested that the line be drawn southward 
from Fort Loramie down the Great Miami to the Ohio River.® 
The suggestion was also incorporated in the draft proposal." 

Wayne was able to do better. To the Indians in council he de- 
scribed this portion of the general boundary as going from Fort 
Loramie westward to Fort Recovery, and from thence southward 
to the point opposite the mouth of the Kentucky River on the Ohio. 
This would push the Great Miami boundary westward into south- 
eastern Indiana. Asserting that such a boundary would include a 
considerable portion of their hunting grounds, Little Turtle, one 
of the chief spokesmen, proposed a compromise. He suggested that 
from Fort Recovery, the line follow the road to Fort Hamilton, 
thence down the Great Miami, with a guarantee of American rights 
to navigation on that stream.* 

Wayne countered that this proposal would be “‘productive of 
unpleasant mistakes and differences.” Since there were a number 
of different roads to Fort Hamilton, the suggestion was not specific 
enough, and the line would be very crooked. A straight line be- 
tween two well-known points would be much more satisfactory. 
Besides, another article granted the Indians the right to hunt on 
lands they were ceding to the United States, so the objection was 
not valid.® There was general agreement with Wayne and the treaty 
included the Fort Loramie-Fort Recovery-Ohio River line.’° In mak- 
ing this change from the draft proposal Wayne was within his 
authority. Should “the disposition of the Indians and various cir- 
cumstances not now known .. . require . . . alterations,” he was 
authorized to make them."? 

In addition to the general cession, tracts at trading posts, forts, 
portages, and heads of navigable streams were obtained from the 





6 Pickering to Wayne, April 8 and 14, 1795. 

7 Article 3, draft of the proposed treaty. 

8 Entry for July 29, 1795, Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 576. 

® Entry for July 30, 1795, in sbid., 578. 

10 Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville, August 3, 1795. Photostatic copy in the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. The general boundary line is shown in 
Charles C. Royce, comp., Indian Land Cessions in the United States (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, Part 2, Washington, 1899), plates 
CXXVI and CLVI. 

11 Pickering to Wayne, April 8 and 14, 1795. 
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Indians. The draft treaty specified ten of these locations,’* but they 
were not to limit Wayne. “Your knowledge of the Country will 
enable you to decide,” his instructions read, “whether to retain to 
reject or substitute others and to add such as you may deem very 
eligible.”** One of the tracts specified by the draft treaty was de- 
scribed ambiguously as being “towards the Mouth of the Miami of 
the lake [Maumee River}, at or near the foot of the rapids.” As 
Wayne was also instructed to acquire areas occupied by British 
troops and to secure control of the Maumee River to its mouth, 
he was able to clear up the ambiguity of the draft with the accession 
of two tracts: one “at the British fort [Miamis} . . . at the foot 
of the rapids,” and the other ‘‘at the mouth of the said River, where 
it empties into the Lake.”’** 

Wayne secured an additional tract ‘‘at the head of the navigable 
water .. . on the St Mary’s River, near Girtys Town” to help com- 
plete a chain of communications between the Great Miami and 
Maumee rivers.'® A cession at Ouiatenon, site of the old French fort 
and trading post on the Wabash River, was secured to maintain 


communications between Fort Wayne and the Ohio River.’* During 
the treaty council when Mackinac Island and its mainland de- 


at Loramie’s store; 

at the head of navigation of the Auglaize River; 

at the confluence of the Auglaize and Maumee rivers; 

at the confluence of the St. Marys and St. Joseph rivers; 

at the Wabash terminus of the Wabash-Maumee portage; 

at the foot of the rapids of the Maumee River; 

at the site of a former fort on Sandusky Lake; 

at the lower rapids of the Sandusky River; 

the post of Detroit and land in its vicinity; 

the post of Michilimackinac, the island, and its mainland dependencies. 
Article 3, draft of the proposed treaty. 

13 Pickering to Wayne, April 8 and 14, 1795. 

14 Article 3, draft of the proposed treaty; Pickering to Wayne, April 8 and 14, 
1795; Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville. At the council, a Chippewa chief expressed 
Indian acquiescence in cession of the tract at the foot of the rapids. Entry for July 30, 
1795, in Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, in American State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, 1, 577. The approximate locations of these cessions are shown in Royce, 
Indian Land Cessions, plates CLVI and CLVII. 

15 Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville; Pickering to Wayne, April 8 and 14, 1795. 
The approximate location of this cession is shown in Royce, Indian Land Cessions, 
plates CLVI and CLVII. 

16 Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville; Knox to Wayne, April 4, 1794; Pickering to 
Wayne, April 8 and 14, 1795. Little Turtle expressed Indian acquiescence in this 
cession. Entry for July 30, 1795, in Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, in 
American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 577. The approximate location of this 
cession is shown in Royce, Indian Land Cessions, plate CXXVI. 
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pendencies were being considered, the Chippewa, “‘as an instance of 
our sincere disposition to serve and accommodate you,” made a 
voluntary gift of the Isle de Bois Blanc to the Americans.’ American 
influence and control were further extended beyond the instructions 
and draft treaty expectations when Wayne was able to secure the 
right of passage through Indian country along the entire course 
of the Chicago-Illinois river system which connected the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi River and the cession of tracts at its terminal 
points on Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, as well as at Peoria.*® 

Land considerations were not the only additions made to the draft 
treaty during the council at Greene Ville. Of considerable sig- 
nificance to the whole situation in the Old Northwest, the Indians 
pledged themselves under the protection of the United States, and 
“no other power whatever.”’® A rather important reciprocal agree- 
ment was made between the Indians and the United States. Each 
would report to the other and attempt to allay hostile intentions of 
other tribes against either of them.”° 

A considerable portion of the contents and form of the Treaty of 
Greene Ville must be credited to the war department, the source 
of the draft of the proposed treaty. Beyond this, as has been noted, 
Wayne was able to secure added features. The general boundary line 
from Fort Loramie down the Great Miami to the Ohio, as suggested 
by the war department, was moved westward, instead, to Fort 
Recovery and thence in a southwesterly direction to the Ohio. Thus 





17 Entry for July 30, 1795, in Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 577. Wayne accepted the gift very gracefully. Idid., 
578. Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville. The location of this cession is shown in Royce, 
Indian Land Cessions, plates CXXXVI, CX XXVII, and CXX XIX. 

18 Article 3, draft of the proposed treaty; Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville. The 
approximate locations of these cessions are shown in Royce, Indian Land Cessions, 
plates CXXIV and CXXV. 

12“You will . . . carefully guard the general rights of preemption of the United 
States to the Indian Country against all othe. nations and Individuals.” Knox to 
Wayne, April 4, 1794. Article 5, draft of the proposed treaty; Article 5, Treaty of 
Greene Ville. 

20 Article 9, draft of the proposed treaty; Article 9, Treaty of Greene Ville. The 
draft treaty also indicated that annuity delivery of goods should be made to the 
Delaware, Miami, Shawnee, and Wyandot. Wayne was to determine the amounts and 
also to add other tribes if circumstances recommended it. The treaty adds the Chippewa, 
Eel River, Kaskaskia, Kickapoo, Ottawa, Piankeshaw, Potawatomi, and Wea, and 
awards amounts of five hundred or one thousand dollars for each tribe. 
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the Great Miami Valley of western Ohio and a sizable triangular- 
shaped portion of southeastern Indiana were gained. Tracts were 
secured at the British Fort Miamis near Fallen Timbers, at the mouth 
of the Maumee River, at the head of navigation of the St. Marys 
River, and at Ouiatenon; Isle de Bois Blanc near Mackinac Island 
was acquired; and use of the Chicago-Illinois river system connecting 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes with tracts at its terminal points 
and at Peoria was gained. The Indian pledge to put themselves 
solely under the protection of the United States, and the reciprocal 
promise of the United States and the Indians to report intelligence 
of impending hostility against either were added features of im- 
portance. Also, credit for the successful negotiation and obtaining 
of Indian signatures to the document belongs to the American 
negotiators. Treaty-making with the Indians was a very deliberate 
and time-consuming process. Wayne succeeded in executing his in- 
structions very well and in obtaining even more than they had 
required of him. 





GENTILE AND SAINT AT KIRTLAND 
by WILLIS THORNTON* 


The Mormon interlude at Kirtland, Ohio, was by no means the 
transplantation of an alien tree into an unaccustomed soil. The 
ground at Kirtland was not only well prepared for the planting, 
but was already sprouting luxuriant vegetation so closely akin to 
Mormonism that the simplest cross-pollination and grafting pro- 
vided a native stand of Mormon timber. Yet despite this apparently 
auspicious climate, relations between the Mormon and Gentile 
communities eventually became severely strained. Why? Shaker, 
Amish, and other minority groups regarded as quite as outlandish 
in theology and social customs were, and remained, undisturbed. 
Wherein lay the difference? 

Kirtland, or Kirtland’s Mills (the official post-office designation), 
was a small town in the rolling hills of northeastern Ohio which 
had a population of 1,018 in 1830." As a center for farmers to 
drive into and trade, get their grain milled or sold, and the like, 
it was comparable to the nearby towns of Painesville, Hiram, and 
Warren. The people of the community were nearly all farmers or 
closely tied to the soil. The area had been settled by westward 
movement along the lake shore or on the newly opened Erie Canal, 
by people from Connecticut, then later from all New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

Northeast Ohioans were not only like those people, they were 
those people in most cases, for not enough time had passed to 
permit the rearing of a native generation. Most of the people were 
pure Yankee. The era of ‘““The Awa!:ening” was in full cry, and the 
cainp meeting, the ‘‘protracted meeting,” the gospel crusades, the 
fiery preaching of the “Burnt-Over Area” of Pennsylvania, were 
all reflected in northeastern Ohio. The excesses, in fact, were 
even greater. Nowhere, even in the “Burnt-Over Area,” had they 


*Willis Thornton is a lecturer in journalism at Western Reserve University and 
the author of The Nine Lives of Citizen Train. 


1 Warren Jenkins, Ohio Gazetteer and Travelers’ Guide (Columbus, 1837), 248. 
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proclaimed a Joseph Dylks as actually God, but Salesville, Ohio, 
achieved this extravagant frenzy.* The Free-Will Baptists, the 
Church of God (Winebrennerian), and the Disciples, or Camp- 
bellites, vied with the Millerites in vibrant and clamorous expec- 
tation of events which would momentarily establish the visible 
Kingdom of God in their midst. Cases of “the jerks” were not 
unusual at revivals, nor “speaking in tongues,” and the earlier 
Methodist and Campbellite preaching was often accompanied by 
what would today seem scenes of the wildest emotionalism, not to 
say hysteria. 

It was so in and around Kirtland, a Disciple stronghold. Though 
well settled and under cultivation, the neighborhood offered almost 
nothing of a cultural or entertainment value. Activities centering 
around the churches were to the community what lyceums, libraries, 
theaters, movies, radio, and television were to be later on. An oc- 
casional traveling show, lecturer, or medicine faker, was about 
all that relieved what must have been almost intolerable boredom. 
The only generally circulated book was the Bible; the only outlet 
for forensic and extrovert tendencies was personal revelation or 
testimony at camp meetings. Every man was his own interpreter 
of the Bible, the result of which was a constant division and sub- 
division of sects in a maze of doctrinal differences of detail which 
are almost unintelligible to the American of one hundred years later. 

The ground at Kirtland, therefore, was thoroughly prepared for 
planting of the Mormon seed. It was no accident that led to the 
choosing of Kirtland as a “‘stake of Zion,” and whether Prophet 
Smith did or did not receive a divine revelation directing him 
thither, it was certainly a move dictated by practical wisdom. When 
the Mormons arrived in numbers, there was at the outset nothing 
especially alien or strange about them or their ways; nothing about 
their doctrines more owtré to outsiders than about those of numerous 
other sects; nothing in their practices more outrageous to outsiders 
than they had already seen and tolerated. After all, the Harmonists 
of Pennsylvania were communist and celibate; the Shakers were 





2R. H. Taneyhill, The Leatherwood God (Cincinnati, 1870). 
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celibate and exclusive; the Wallingford and Oneida communities 
in New York practiced free love. While all these were criticized, 
they were rarely persecuted. They were tolerated. Wherein did the 
Mormons differ? 

Seeds of trouble were planted even before the Mormons arrived 
in Kirtland in numbers. In this neighborhood nearly every man and 
woman belonged to one church or another. Therefore a néw sect 
could grow only at the expense of those already established. Sects 
thus robbed of their members were not merely annoyed—they fought 
back. Campbellite Disciples in their indignation at apostasy con- 
veniently forgot that Alexander Campbell himself had been suc- 
cessively a Presbyterian, a Baptist, then a Disciple.* 

Sidney Rigdon was first a Baptist, but by 1830 he had become 
a Disciple preacher. He was “an orator of no inconsiderable 
abilities. In person, he was full medium height, rotund in form; of 
countenance, while speaking, open and winning, with a little cast 
of melancholy. His action was graceful, his language copious, fluent 
in utterance, with articulation clear and musical. Yet he was an 
enthusiast, and unstable.’* Converted from the Baptist into the 
Disciple faith, Rigdon was by 1830 one of the latter sect’s most 
effective exhorters. He preached regularly for the Disciples both 
at Mentor and Kirtland, as well as in other nearby towns. 

Rigdon, the “enthusiast,” soon outpaced his confreres and was 
bidding strongly for leadership in the faith he had espoused. He 
began advocating a common-property scheme before a small con- 
gregation at Austintown, but Aléxander Campbell himself was 
present and opposed the thesis so effectively that it must have seemed 
to ambitious Rigdon a humiliating defeat. This anticipation of the 
communal aspect of Mormonism, together with the fact that 
Rigdon’s preaching had increasingly concerned itself with some 
mysterious revelation and event soon to come, has led antipathetic 
writers to suggest that Rigdon had already accepted Mormonism 


3 Robert E. Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850: A Study in the Early Influence of Penn- 
sylvania and Southern Populations in Ohio (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, XXXI, No. 2, New York, 1908), 125. 

4A. S. Hayden, Early History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, Ohio (Cin- 
cinnati, 1875), 45-53. 
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and was a secret collaborator with Smith in its creation. Henry K. 
Shaw, for instance, suggests that Rigdon may have been in touch 
with Smith as early as 1827.° This must be regarded as not proved, 
for it is based largely on conjecture due to his unexplained absence 
from Mentor during the winter before his conversion. The as- 
sumption that he was at that time helping Smith to contrive the 
Mormon faith is not demonstrable. Parley P. Pratt, an associate 
of Rigdon from Lorain County, had already been converted to 
Mormonism and had visited Smith at Palmyra; and when Pratt 
and three others were sent west on a mission to the Lamanites 
(Indians), they headed straight for Rigdon’s house at Mentor. But 
that seems natural enough, and is not convincing as evidence of 
collusion by Rigdon. Pratt caused Rigdon to read the new Mormon 
Bible, which he was selling, and Rigdon after a two-day spiritual 
struggle (which Hayden suggests was mere stage-play to make his 
final conversion all the more dramatic) was baptized into the new 
faith. 

Pratt and Oliver Cowdery, the latter one of the three original 
witnesses to the validity of Smith’s golden plates, had already had 
some success among Rigdon’s followers in Kirtland. These had 
already formed themselves into a common-stock society, and had 
become, in the words of E. D. Howe, “considerably fanatical, and 
were daily looking for some wonderful event to take place in 
the world.” 


With the conversion of the well-known and much admired 


5 Ibid., 209 et seq. Ser also Frederick A. Henry, Captain Henry 0; Geauga, a Family 
Chronicle (Cleveland, 1942). 

6 Henry K. Shaw, Buckeye Disciples: A History of the Disciples of Christ in Ohto 
(St. Louis, 1952), 80. 

TE. D. Howe, Mormonism Unvailed; or a Faithful Account of That Singular Im- 
position and Delusion, from Its Rise to the Present Time ... (Painesville, 1834), 
103. Howe founded the Cleveland Herald in 1819 and the Painesville Telegraph in 
1822. He closely chronicled the Kirtland phase as an unsympathetic outsider. Fawn 
Brodie says Howe was annoyed by the fact that his wife and daughter joined the 
Mormons. No Man Knows My History (New York, 1945), 103. His Mormonism 
Unvailed, though its title page was toned down in later editions, remains one of the 
chief on-the-spot sources on the Kirtland period, and every later writer is indebted 
to Howe in a degree usually unacknowledged. Smith charged that Howe did not 
write the book at all, but merely lent his name to an exposé by Dr. Philastus Hurlbut, 
an apostate Mormon who became their bitter enemy. Latter Day Saints Messenger and 
Advocate, December 1835. The most likely answer is a collaboration. 
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Rigdon, the ripe fruit fell rapidly. Within a short time almost a 
hundred converts had been made in and around Kirtland, and it 
is worth noting that this is almost as many as Smith had gathered 
in New York in two years. Rigdon then traveled to Waterloo, 
New York, to consult the prophet in person, and Cowdery and the 
other missionaries continued on to the west. They left behind them 
what Howe called ‘‘scenes of the most wild, frantic and horrible 
fanaticism.” People, especially the young, reported Howe, fell to 
the floor senseless, grimaced, crept on hands and feet, rolled on 
the ground, and ran wildly through the fields shouting for the 
millennium. 

Rigdon stayed some two months with Smith, was received into 
a collaboration the intimacy of which is still a matter of dispute, 
was ordained, and preached as one of Mormonism’s first evangelists. 

Meanwhile John Whitmer, another of Smith’s original witnesses 
to the physical existence of his golden plates, was sent to Kirtland 
to get the religious excesses there under some sort of control. In 
January of 1831 first Rigdon, then Smith, arrived in Kirtland, 
soon to be followed by a mass migration of most of Smith’s New 
York adherents. By the spring of 1831 more than a thousand con- 
verts had been made in the Kirtland area. With the New York 
immigrants, this made a sizeable community from the start. 

Divine revelation aside, Smith’s reasons for the move are pretty 
clear on completely rational grounds: 1. Justly or unjustly, his 
reputation in New York among his immediate neighbors was not 
such as to attract local converts. In fact there were already 
signs of active opposition.® 2. The Kirtland area had been proved a 
fertile field. Rigdon had shown himself to be a man of influence 
there. Land was cheap, and a community nearer the frontier seemed 
a more free atmosphere for establishing a “gathering-place” for 
the Saints than the more settled counties of upper New York. 

The best-sustained contemporary account of the arrival of the 
Mormons at Kirtland is that of the Painesville Telegraph. Paines- 
ville was only about ten miles from Kirtland, and Howe, the editor 


8 William Alexander Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 1902), 131. 
® J. H. Kennedy, Early Days of Mormonism (New York, 1888), 85. 
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of the Telegraph, was an unusually experienced and able editor 
for so small a town. 

His first notice of Mormonism appeared November 16, 1830, 
noting the arrival of Cowdery and Pratt to preach the new religion. 
There is a skeptical tone in the notice, but it is not unfriendly. 
Four days later another and longer notice was still more skeptical, 
but evidently there was to be an effort to be fair: “It may, perhaps, 
be useless to condemn the thing by positive and absolute assertions— 
time will discover in it either something of vast importance to 
men, or a deep-laid plan to deceive many.” 

The first really disturbed note came on January 18, 1831, with 
the arrival of Whitmer, who came, according to the Telegraph, 


to inform the brethren that the boundaries of the promised land, or the 
New Jerusalem, had just been made known to Smith by God—the township 
of Kirtland, a few miles west of this, is the eastern line and the Pacific 
Ocean the western line: if the north and south lines have been described, 
we have not learned them. Orders were also brought to the brethren to 
sell no more land, but rather buy more. Joseph Smith and all his forces are 
to be on here soon to take possession of the promised land. 


There is an undertone of alarm here. If land all the way west 
from Ohio to the Pacific had been promised by God to certain 
newcomers, or even if they believed this, would they always be 
content to buy it? Those already living in this “land of promise” 
must have been somewhat disquieted by the news. 

Throughout February the doctrines of the new sect were dis- 
cussed at length in the Telegraph. Not only was theological con- 
troversy news in the northern Ohio of 1831, but “when any subject 
becomes a matter of general inquiry and conversation through the 
whole community, with but few exceptions, that community will 
call upon the Press to speak—and a free press will speak.” Thus 
the Telegraph on February 15, 1831, which went on to declare 
that its columns would be open to both sides. 

By March the paper had become pronouncedly antipathetic. Two 
successive issues serialized a long review of the Book of Mormon 
by Alexander Campbell, theological champion of the anti-Mormon 
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group; various articles from the Palmyra Reflector, all uncom- 
plimentary to the earlier days of Smith and his chief associates, 
were reprinted. On March 22 the editor tried to link Mormonism 
with Masonry, the latter being already in especial ill odor in the 
Western Reserve since the Morgan affair of 1826, in which one 
William Morgan was allegedly murdered to prevent his public 
revelation of Masonic secrets. 

But a further hint as to the growing unpopularity of the Mormons 
was given by the issue of March 15. Recording the arrival of 
Martin Harris in Painesville, the paper contained a clear suggestion 
that the approach of the Mormon missionaries to the unwashed 
sometimes fell a shade below the highest diplomatic standards. 

Harris was a well-to-do New York farmer who put up most of 
the money for publishing the first edition of the Book of Mormon, 
and was especially active in selling the book. On arrival he imme- 
diately planted himself in the barroom of the Painesville Tavern, 
reported the Telegraph, and began to expound the Mormon Bible 
in a loud and aggressive manner to everyone within hearing. Grow- 
ing more and more fervent, he denounced as infidels all who pre- 
sumed to challenge his statements, and created such a hubbub that 
the innkeeper had to order him out of the place. His parting shot 
was that all who believed in Mormonism would see Christ in 
fifteen years, but all who did not so believe would be damned. 

Such tactics were scarcely the best way to win friends and influence 
people. But the evidence is clear that Harris’ approach to Gentiles 
was fairly typical. The forcing of preaching and argument on the 
indifferent, the vigorous denunciation and damning of all who would 
not believe, was characteristic. It alienated many. Brigham Young, 
the administrator and diplomat of the church, was evidently con- 
scious of this failing of his more zealous colleagues, for he made 
this significant comment in a sermon: 


I know that when I have traveled with some of the Twelve, and one of 
them has asked for breakfast, dinner, supper, or lodging, we have been 
refused dozens of times. Now, you may think that I am going to boast a 
little; I will brag a little of my own tact and talent . . . when I had the 
privilege of asking, I was never turned away—no, not a single time. 

Would I go into the house and say to them, “I am a Mormon Elder; 
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will you feed me?” It was none of their business who I was. But when 
I asked, “Will you give me something to eat?” the reply was, invariably, 
“Yes.” And we would sit and talk, and sing, and make ourselves familiar 
and agreeable; and before our departure, after they had learned who we 
were, they would frequently ask, “Will you not stay and preach for us?” 
and proffer to gather in the members of their family and their neighbors; 
and the feeling would be, “Well, if this is Mormonism, I will feed all 
the Mormon Elders that come.’’ Whereas, if I had said, “I am a Mormon 
Elder; will you feed me?” the answer would often have been “No; out of 
my house.”!° 


The fact that Young makes such a point of his own ingenious 
courtesy shows that he well knew it to have been an exception. 
There is little doubt that a great deal of the trouble met by the 
Mormons at Kirtland was due to their missionary zeal, which was 
almost always more fervent than courteous. To be blunt, there was 
added to the more grave objections on theological and economic 
grounds, the fact that they tended to be a nuisance. 

By April another cause of mistrust between Mormon and Gentile 
appeared in the Telegraph. Under a heading “Fanaticism,” there 
appeared (April 5) an account of the death of one Warren Doty, 
a Mormon convert who refused medical treatment except such as 
was extended by the Saints via the laying on of hands and similar 
ceremonials. The patient died, but not, according to the Telegraph, 
before repenting his aberration and warning others that there was 
really no help in the new tenets. 

This was evidently not the only clash between Saint and Gentile 
in matters medical. Two years later the Cleveland Herald reprinted 
a significant story from the Rochester Daily Advertiser under the 
heading “Mormonism and the Small Pox.” 


There having been several cases of small pox in the village of Jamestown, 
Chautauque [ s/c} county [said the Rochester editor}, a committee of citizens 
was appointed to take measures to prevent its spreading. In their report 
the committee state that their efforts have been hindered by a sect calling 
themselves Mormonites, who profess to believe that the disorder will not 
attack them, neither could they spread it, although they might come in 
contact with others not protected, even if the small pox matter covered 
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them. Notwithstanding their belief, one of the Mormons had been seized 
with the disease, and it is feared that this would be the means of scattering 
the infection through the country. 


Whether similar resistance to public health measures was met 
at Kirtland, can not be learned, but it is evident that publication 
of such stories must have led to a general belief that such would be 
the case in an emergency. Thus another point of friction appears— 
the eternal conflict between the believers in standard medical prac- 
tice and the believers in faith healing. In this case as in others, 
the Mormons persisted in putting themselves before the community 
as a people specially set aside and favored by God—a proclamation 
that has always and everywhere irritated those presumbably less 
favored. 

In the spring of 1831 the inflow of people either from the New 
York state headwaters or from other sections in which missionaries 
had made converts and then directed them to Kirtland, was be- 
ginning to look like a flood. A. G. Riddle says: 


One almost wondered if the whole world were centering at Kirtland. 
They came, men, women, and children, in every conceivable manner, some 
with horses, oxen, and vehicles rough and rude, while others had walked 
all or part of the distance. The future “City of the Saints’ appeared like 
one beseiged. Every available house, shop, hut, or barn was filled to its 
utmost capacity. Even boxes were roughly extemporized and used for 
shelter until something more permanent could be secured.1? 


Some were people of .high purpose and character. But others 
were less admirable. A short time later Smith had to order his 
apostles to stop sending people to Kirtland, as they were unable 
properly to accommodate the flood of converts. The system ordained 
of God at the moment was that all converts made over all their 
property to the church, that is, to Smith, and then all were to 
receive back a “‘social stake” of land and housing with a guarantee 
of communal support. It would be strange if this did not appeal 
more to those without property than to those more heavily endowed, 
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and if among those who had nothing to put into the common pot 
at the outset there were not some with an eye to the endowment 
they had been promised. 

On Sunday the roads leading to Kirtland were crowded with farm 
wagons bringing whole families to see and hear the new prophet. 
To those already inclined to the more emotional and spectacular 
phases of the religious life, it seemed to offer a new experience. 
To the skeptical, it was certainly the best show in northern Ohio, 
and Smith himself was apparently not unconscious of theatrical 
values. He bought from a traveling showman, Michael H. Chandler, 
four Egyptian mummies and several papyri, and began to translate 
the latter as the works of Abraham and Joseph.** The mummies 
were almost certainly exhibited to visitors at Kirtland,’* and it is 
definitely known that they were so exhibited later at Nauvoo, at 
twenty-five cents admission charge.’® 

The Mormon Church is notable today for its missionary zeal, and 
it was even more so in its early days. Practically every convert was 
immediately sent out to bring more people into the fold, and this 
aggressive, this militant evangelism immediately aroused opposition 
of the clergy and devout laymen of existing and rival denominations. 

In Kirtland itself, what with Rigdon’s wholesale conversion of 
his whole congregation and the constant arrival of converts at the 
“place of gathering’’ from New York and other communities where 
the hard work of the missionaries bore fruit, there was more trouble 
within the church than there was from the Gentiles. But when the 
church reached out into other small communities trouble began. 
Smith opened a small general store in Hiram, and set about planting 
a “stake of Zion” there. The conversion of the Rev. Ezra Booth, a 
Methodist, and Symonds Ryder, a Disciple elder, seemed to offer 
as good a chance as that of Rigdon had presented at Kirtland. But 
both these men, after investigating the Mormon organization from 
within, apostatized and became bitter opponents. The progress made 
at Hiram was suddenly halted when on the night of March 25, 1832, 
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both Smith and Rigdon were dragged from their beds by a lynch 
mob, and coated with tar and feathers. 

The exact makeup of such a lynch mob is always difficult to 
ascertain. Ryder said it was made up of “citizens from Shalersville, 
Garrettsville, and Hiram,” and blamed the bitter feeling on the fact 
that certain converts had learned “the horrid fact that a plot was 
laid to take their property from them and place it under the control 
of Smith the prophet.’’'® It seems hard to credit in full Rydet’s 
alleged horror at the communistic phase of the Kirtland “gathering- 
place,” but it seems to be grounded in a feeling that converts were 
not told the full implications of this phase until it was too late. 
Smith later said that Ryder himself was of the mob. Smith was, 
fortunately, neither injured nor intimidated sufficiently to prevent 
his preaching the next day, but it is clear that thus early the Mormon 
movement had roused violent enough opposition, centered in rival 
denominations, to provoke mob violence. Though this was six years 
before the Mormons left Kirtland, and was the only instance in 
which violence was offered them there, it shows that from the very 
first, friction of the most bitter kind had been engendered. 

Another tiny spot of light is shed on the antipathies leading to 
this disgraceful affair by a letter to the editor of the Geauga Gazette, 
Painesville, printed in the issue of April 17, 1832. The writer 
skeletonized the facts of the incident, and then commented: 


Now, Mr. Editor, I call this a base transaction, an unlawful act, a work 
of darkness, a diabolical trick. But bad as it is, it proves one important 
truth which every wise man knew before, that is, that Satan hath more 
power than the pretended prophets of Mormon. It is said that they (Smith 
& Rigdon) had declared, in anticipation of such an event, that it could not 
be done—that God would not suffer it; that those who should attempt it, 
would be miraculously smitten on the spot, and many such like things, 
which the event proves to be false. 


The letter is unsigned. But it might well be from one of the mob 
itself, by its smack of village atheist bravado. Still, it does contain 
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one more suggestion of an irritating attitude on the part of Smith 
and Rigdon. 

Despite the constant sending of key men to Independence, 
Missouri, to set up the true Zion (which was established almost 
contemporaneously with, and not much later than the Kirtland 
“stake”’), the Kirtland settlement continued to grow and prosper. 
By 1837 it was a community of 3,000 people, tripled in population 
in six years, and boasted 300 homes.'* Thus the established re- 
ligions not only had a spiritual rival, but the adjacent towns like 
Painesville and Warren had a commercial rival. Many of the new 
houses, by the way, were built by Brigham Young in his capacity as 
carpenter, painter, and glazier. A general store, a steam sawmill, 
and a tannery (all of which lost money) were established. 

A boom town always arouses enmity and envy in neighboring 
towns whose growth is less spectacular. But as the town grew, so 
did its proportion of the township population. And this raised the 
inevitable political problem well set forth in a letter to the Painesville 
Telegraph on April 17, 1835. The writer complained that the 
Mormons were already “nearly a majority in the township and 
every man votes as directed by the Prophet and his Elders.” The 
writer went on to charge that the Mormons and the Jacksonites had 
made a working arrangement to share the ‘‘spoils” of the township. 
The letter reflected in fairly typical manner the deeply grounded 
American suspicion of any minority whose vote can be “delivered” 
in a package at the will of leadership. Thus to a rivalry already 
spiritual and economic, there was added political rivalry as well. 

It should be remembered that the Western Reserve of 1830-40 
ran high with nationalistic sentiment. Many of the residents were 
veterans of the Revolution or of the War of 1812 or both, or the 
children of such men. And the political aspect of Mormonism re- 
specting their loyalty to the country was in a small way as important 
in Kirtland as it became later on in Utah, when “the Mormon 
problem” became a national issue. As early as December 25, 1832, 
Smith declared that God was about to make “a full end of all 
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nations,” and that they were about to institute ‘the real govern- 
ment of God.’?* This kind of talk was certain to disturb the 
nationalistic Western Reserve, especially as the Mormons seemed 
to be supporting it with separatist activity in an increasingly self- 
sufficient community. 

It is significant that only after 1838 did Smith begin to see that 
the United States Constitution protected such minorities as his own. 
It was then that his revelations blended “the kingdom of God” 
with “the mission of America.’” The Mormon battalion sent to the 
Mexican War, and the eventual submission to law in the matter 
of polygamy came long after Kirtland. 

In the December 1835 issue of the Latter Day Saints Messenger 
and Advocate there appeared the following letter from Joseph 
Smith: 


Dear Brother, I wish to inform my friends and all others, abroad, that 
whenever they wish to address me thro’ the Post Office, they will be kind 
enough to pay the postage on the same. My friends will excuse me in this 
matter, as I am willing to pay postage on letters to hear from them; but am 
unwilling to pay for insults and menaces,—consequently, must refuse all, 
unpaid. Yours in the gospel, Joseph Smith Jr.. Kirtland, Dec. 5, 1835. 


While this letter, with its tone of rather patient forbearance, 
presents one of the most ingratiating glimpses of Smith, it also 
reveals that there must have been a significant volume of local 
enmity even two years before the abandonment of the Kirtland 
experiment. 

The communized phase of the first establishment soon gave way 
to a system of tithing. Each new communicant then gave to the 
church not all, but a tenth of his property and annual income, 
plus one day’s labor in seven. It was in this way that the temple 
was built. Its cornerstone was laid July 24, 1833; the dedication 
ceremonies began March 27, 1836, and lasted through the 31st. 
There was washing of feet, angels were seen in the new temple by 
the faithful, and pillars of fire above it; many spoke “in tongues,” 
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and so fine a show drew spectators from all the neighboring towns 
and farms. It is likely that while all were fascinated, many were 
repelled. 

The Mormons had reached the height of their prosperity and 
power at Kirtland. The town was buzzing with activity, and real 
estate speculation was active, as it was elsewhere. The Saints were 
no exception, though their speculations were always enhazed with 
a cloud of divine revelation commanding them, which had the 
double effect of making some trustful and hence the more dis- 
illusioned when the end came. But it is always important to re- 
member in connection with the Mormon finances that they were 
only a little worse than those of the rest of the country, and not 
independent of the factors which brought on the general panic of 
1837. Four months after dedication of the temple President Jackson 
issued the Specie Circular, requiring that all payments for public 
lands be made in specie. This was an effort to hold down land 
speculation, but it adversely affected all the banks which had been 
financing such speculation, including the Mormon bank at Kirtland. 

The Kirtland Safety Society was organized November 21, 1836. 
An effort to get a state charter failed. The state legislature, under 
control of the “no bank,” or Locofoco, party, was committed to a 
program of putting the brakes on wildcat banking, and chartered 
only one bank at this session. But Smith insisted that he was being 
discriminated against and was highly indignant. Word of the re- 
jection of the charter arrived January 1, 1837, together with bundles 
of notes engraved in the East for the bank’s use. Reorganization of 
the bank proceeded notwithstanding, but with one eye on the 
refusal of a charter, as will appear later. 

Capital of $4,000,000 was provided, at a time when only three 
established banks in the whole state had capitalization as high as 
one million (all these were in Cincinnati). The paid-in capital of 
the Western Reserve Bank of Warren was only $165,000, that of 
the Bank of Geauga at Painesville was $87,000, and even that of 
the Commercial Bank of Lake Erie at Cleveland was only $400,000."* 
. Asa matter of fact the entire paid-in capital of all of the thirty-two 
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banks in Ohio at this time was only $9,247,397,?° so it is plain 
that the new banking venture was at best highly visionary. 

Just how visionary is reflected in the articles under which it was 
reorganized, January 2, 1837. One article plainly stated that ‘‘we, 
the individual members of said firm, hereby hold ourselves bound 
for the redemption of all [its} notes,”** and this article was the 
only one not subject to later amendment. As a matter of fact, when 
the bank later collapsed, all of these guarantors simply left the 
state with no effort to meet the responsibility they had voluntarily 
assumed. The article continued, “We individually bind ourselves to 
each other under the penal sum of $100,000.” 

Exactly what this meant is not clear, but it is established that 
there were no holdings approaching $100,000 among the lot; hence 
the guarantee meant nothing in reality. 

Ignoring the formality of charter, the bank began immediately 
to issue notes. An early example in the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, a $5 note of “The Kirtland Safety Society Bank,” is an 
engraved piece, but the number and date (February 10, 1837) are 
filled in with a pen, and the note is made out “To O. P. Good 
or bearer” and signed in ink by Smith as cashier and Rigdon as 
president. 

For about a month the notes circulated readily and were highly 
regarded by most receivers, although some were dubious from the 
start, as an incident related to the editors of the History of Geauga 
and Lake Counties makes clear: 


Mr. D. B. Hart, of Mentor, informs us that he received the first Mormon 
bill that was placed in circulation by this bank. He happened to be in 
Kirtland the Saturday evening preceding the Monday morning on which 
the bank was first opened for business, and, having a debt against some 
of the chief Mormon worthies, was, upon requesting payment, proffered 
one of the new Mormon ten-dollar bank bills. He received it, but the next 
Monday morning, finding it impossible to use it for any legitimate commercial 
ends, he presented it to the officers of the bank, demanding its redemption in 
something which should pass for a legal tender among his neighbors. They 
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were very reluctant to oblige him, and, in fact, refused to do so until he 
threatened them with the law, when some one, not an officer of the bank, 
stepped up to him and proffered him a genuine ten-dollar bill in exchange 
for his spurious one.?? 


With such difficulty in passing the bills, it was necessary to go 
farther afield, and many were unloaded in Canada, in the East, and 
in Cleveland. Sometime after the charter was refused and the bank 
reorganized, the engraved bills were overprinted with a legend 
making them read, ‘The Kirtland Safety Society anti-BANK-ing 
Co.” The word “Bank” was large, ornate, and conspicuous, and the 
qualifying ‘‘anti’” and “ing Co.” were small and relatively in- 
conspicuous. It is hard to construe such procedure as anything but 
a bald attempt to evade the law and to deceive those who should 
accept the notes. There may also have been behind this strange 
maneuver some thought of profiting by “anti-bank”’ sentiment, which 
was mounting rapidly just then. 

The carelessness of the operation is shown by notes in the col- 
lections of the Western Reserve Historical Society. Though re- 
organization as an “‘anti-BANK-ing” company took place January 2, 
1837, notes were still being issued on the original “Bank” forms at 
least a month after the reorganization. Less than a month after the 
reorganization, the shaky nature of the whole venture was strongly 
suspected in Cleveland. Under the heading “Mormon Bank,” this 
notice appeared: 


It is reported here that the Kirtland Safety Society anti-Bank-ing Co. 
have refused to redeem their issues, unless the holders will take real 
estate. We understand also that they have stopped discounting, and will 
not discount again till they obtain a charter. Repory says they have issued 
bills to the amount of $36,000.23 


Similar reports circulated in Cleveland, and within a month of 
the bank’s reorganization, everybody was trying to get rid of the 
bank’s paper. 

It would be surprising if a great deal more than $36,000 in the 
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bills was not issued. The exact amount may never be determined, 
but the best estimates place it between $50,000 and $100,000. 
Daniel P. Kidder believed that no more than $5,000 in specie 
capital was ever actually paid in,** despite the fact that converts 
were expected to lend their money to the Lord, “or suffer the 
curse of God.”?® 

Cyrus Smalling, secretary to Smith at Kirtland for a time, wrote 
in 1841 that some $6,000 in specie was collected through a frantic 
appeal to the whole membership of the sect. He charged that a 
hundred or more heavy boxes, all alike, were prepared and filled 
with lead and shot. The specie was then used as a top layer in 
several of these, and those who questioned the bank’s soundness 
were then shown these boxes and allowed to infer that the others 
were similarly filled with silver coin.*® It does not seem possible to 
substantiate this rather fanciful tale. 

The exact truth about the finances of the bank venture will 
probably never be known, for if there are records surviving today, 
they do not seem to be available. The individuals and the or- 
ganization were both heavily in debt, and cash capital was simply 
not to be had. The suggestion that the notes be redeemed in real 
estate was pathetic, for even Mormon sources admit that frenzied 
speculation had run wild: “Real estate rose from 100 to 800 per 
cent and in many cases more; notes, deeds and mortgages passed 
and repassed till all, or nearly all, supposed they had become 
wealthy.”’?7 

The whole of northern Ohio was involved in a Florida-like real 
estate boom. The state’s population grew sixty-two percent in the 
thirties as compared to a national average of thirty-two percent. 
“City lots’” were actually scld practically all the way from Buffalo 
along the lake shore to Toledo.”* The vision was not distorted— 
only the timing. A hundred and fifty years were to be needed for 
realization instead of six months. 
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The temple itself, which stood legally in the name of Smith, 
always had a debt of between $15,000 and $20,000 on its $40,000 
cost, and the constant transfer of property had about the same effect, 
in small, as it had in Florida in the twenties; a completely unreal 
set of values was built up, and thus even the unliquid and inflated 
real estate constituted no valid backing for the issued bank notes. 

None the less, the people accepted them. In a frontier society 
already flooded with wildcat bank notes, when the newspapers were 
studded with notices of counterfeits and repudiated issues, the 
Mormon notes did not seem conspicuously worse than others. And 
many an emigrant train was fitted out with goods paid for with 
“anti-banking” notes. Gradually it dawned on many holders that 
the skepticism which they applied to the Mormon doctrines ought 
to have been equally extended to their notes. 

The faith of those who had hoped that notes issued practically 
at the direct command of God himself would be better than those 
of more material-minded banks was summarily dashed. An example 
is given by J. H. Kennedy, who says a Pittsburgh banker loaded a 
satchel full of them and set off for Kirtland for a personal in- 
vestigation. He called on Rigdon and Smith, who after a few 
generalities as to the prosperity of the Kirtland venture, replied 
with a glowing account of the soundness of the bank. The Pitts- 
burgher expressed his pleasure, opened his satchel, and asked that 
the enclosed notes be redeemed as their face specifically promised. 
Rigdon promptly declined, saying that the notes had been issued 
“as a circulating medium for the accommodation of the people,” 
and that to redeem them in hard cash would thwart that laudable 
purpose. The Pittsburgh banker returned home with all his notes, 
and one more man, at least, knew they were worthless.*® 

In August, Joseph Smith formally renounced the bank in a state- 
ment in the Messenger and Advocate, one of the church’s official 
organs.*° The final crash came in November 1837. The bank (or 
anti-bank, as one prefers) closed its doors and officially suspended 
payment. The New York banks had suspended specie payment in 
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May, six months before, and hundreds of other banks were follow- 
ing in their wake. So there is really nothing extraordinary in the 
Kirtland bank failure except its intimate connection with the church. 
This Smith tried to deny in his later writings. But that did not 
convince those who held worthless notes signed by the prophet 
himself and by Rigdon, one of his chief administrative and spiritual 
aides. Probably there was a special bitterness among the losers of 
the Kirtland bank in that many had accepted its paper because of 
their trust in its religious connection. Thus distrust, anger, and 
hatred, already prevalent, mounted higher and higher against the 
Saints. 

The closing of the bank was the death knell of the Kirtland 
“stake.” It was not the cause, nor even the principal cause, but it 
was the final notice that the experiment was over. Smith tried 
desperately to defend the bank failure, claiming that it was due 
to a defalcation of $25,000 by Warren Parrish, a clerk.** That 
defense was not only rejected by the holders of “anti-bank” paper 
among the Gentiles, it was not even acceptable to many within the 
fold. The church was shaken by bitter accusations against Smith 
himself, by the rise of a “reform” group, by unauthorized prophesies 
and revelations, by widespread apostasy, and by a general and 
tumultuous uprising. 

It is easy for church authorities to blame the abandonment of 
Kirtland on “persecution.” It is easy for non-church authorities to 
blame it on the bank failure and the economic situation at Kirtland. 
But it must not be forgotten that the church was at this very 
moment shaken to its foundations by internal dissension, and that 
one of the soundest moves from a policy standpoint was an actual 
physical removal. A removal toward the real Zion had always been 
promised. A removal farther west where real estate matters were 
a bit less formal, would enable the organization to do what so 
many individuals did at that time—shake off tangled and ruinous 
affairs, and begin again. Finally, a removal would automatically 
separate the sheep from the goats, the faithful from the apostate; 
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for in a new hegira into the wilderness of the West, the apostate 
would seek no place. 

Only great firmness on the part of Smith, Rigdon, and Young 
held the tottering church together. The very temple itself was the 
scene of wild tumults. During one such session the elder Smith, 
Joseph's father, accused Parrish of irregularities regarding the bank. 
Parrish, indignant, “dragged the old gentleman from the pulpit.” 
William Smith, the patriarch’s son and brother of the prophet, 
came to his father’s rescue. While he was carrying Parrish bodily 
out of the temple, one of the apostates, a supporter of Parrish, 
threatened Smith with a sword-cane.** That the prophet’s supporters 
in his own church could not prevent such stormy episodes shows 
to what a desperate pass the movement had come. 

Every opponent outside the church seized the moment to press 
every sort of legal claim, and the sheriff became a daily visitor. He 
was really no stranger to Kirtland, for the Kirtland Mormons had 
always been what is today called “‘litigation-prone.’” Dr. Philastus 
Hurlbut, the apostate enemy, was accused of a plot to kill Smith, 
but the somewhat bored court, finding no particular evidence in 
support, placed Hurlbut on $200 bond to keep the peace. Then 
Smith was accused of plotting to kill Grandison Newell, an in- 
veterate enemy of the Mormons, but again there was no credible 
evidence, and Smith was in turn placed on a peace bond. In view 
of the turn affairs took later on in Missouri, these accusations look 
more serious than they were on either side; and partisans of either 
side still take them seriously. The fact remains that in neither case 
was serious evidence presented that led the courts to take a more 
than perfunctory view of the accusations. 

The civil actions at the time of the bank difficulties were more 
serious and supported by more reliable evidence. Smith, Rigdon, 
and Whitney were all placed on $8,000 bond for failure to meet 
a note given to the bank at Painesville. Smith, Rigdon, and Cowdery 
as endorsers for one of the Mormon commercial enterprises, had 
judgment entered against them, and the temple was mortgaged 
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against New York debts for merchandise bought for the various 
commercial enterprises at Kirtland—stores, mills, and the like—all 
of which turned out to be commercial failures. 

In March 1837 one S. D. Rounds filed an information in the 
Geauga County courts charging violation of the banking laws, and 
demanding a penalty of $1,000. The law provided that informers 
in such cases were to share in the penalty money in the event 
of conviction, and the motive of Rounds may have been no higher 
than the hope of making a few dollars for himself. The Mormons 
argued it was even lower, namely, to destroy their church. Actually, 
the bank officials were all arrested under ordinary and due process 
of law, bailed, and in October, convicted. They appealed on the 
ground that they were an association not a bank, but in November 
the bank closed and the accused persons left the jurisdiction, with 
the result that there was never any final legal determination of 
the matter. 

Thirteen suits were brought against Smith between June 1837 
and April 1839 in an effort to collect debts of $25,000, plus damages 
of $35,000. The various leaders of the Mormons were in debt for 
sums estimated as high as $150,000.** There were almost daily 
suits for foreclosure of lands bought but not paid for by individual 
Saints or by the church itself. 

A grandiose plan for an elaborate real estate development to 
be called Kirtland City never got beyond registry of the plot. A 
future city had been laid out with 32 streets, making 225 blocks 
of 20 lots each—to be sold in exactly the same way in which Boca 
Raton was projected by Addison Mizner in Florida a hundred years 
later. But Kirtland City never got beyond a hope and a dream. 
Probably this projection is responsible for the guess that one 
intention of the Saints at Kirtland was to make a lot of money in 
real estate and then use it in developing the real Zion in the West. 

In this flurry of litigation the prophet had to defend himself in 
the mortgaged temple itself in long and tumultuous sessions. This 
he did with great resolution. There was a wave of apostasy, and 
Smith fought desperately to prevent the whole organization from 
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collapsing about his head. In this furnace of controversy the metals 
were being refined, and those who stuck by Smith and his family 
at that time were the hard core of devotion which carried the sect 
through the more terrible trials of Missouri and the ultimate success 
in Utah. Brigham Young, for example, never wavered in his loyalty, 
yet Young, always a man with a fine eye for the practical, had 
already departed for the West December 22, 1837. Early in January 
of the next year there came a rumor that Smith and Rigdon were 
about to be served with a warrant on a charge of fraud in con- 
nection with the bank. The rumor happened not to be true, but 
since the accuser was said to be Grandison Newell, their old and 
implacable enemy, it seemed likely enough, and at ten o'clock of 
the bitterly cold night of January 12, 1838, Smith and Rigdon 
secretly left Kirtland on horseback, intent on getting as many miles 
as possible between them and any possible pursuit that might be 
organized. There was none. 

Smith wrote later that he fled “to escape mob violence, which 
was about to burst upon us under the color of legal process.’’** 
There is no evidence to support the suggestion that Smith was in 
danger of physical violence at the time. 

Two days later the printing house with all its contents was sold 
by the sheriff to one of the reform opponents of Smith, and the 
next night it burned to the ground. The possibility that it was fired 
by partisans of Smith is suggested by a newspaper story at Cleveland. 
“The Mormon Society of Kirtland is breaking up,” wrote this 
scribe. “Smith and Rigdon, after prophesying the destruction of the 
town, left in the night. The Reformers are in Possession of the 
Temple, and have excluded the Smith and Rigdon party.’*® 

Though Smith and Young had left Kirtland, the mass migration 
did not take place until six months afterward, in July. At that time 
a caravan of more than five hundred men and women left for 
the West in a wagon-train called by the church historians ‘The 
Kirtland Camp.” Their departure was quite peaceable. The atmos- 
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phere at the time of this migration may be recreated from a letter 
written from Madison by C. E. Emery, who had just arrived in the 
Western Reserve, to parents in Andover, New Hampshire. 

After describing a rough trip along the lake from Buffalo to 
Madison and the meeting with relatives, the author continued: 


We visited the great Mormon Temple that was built by Joseph Smith & 
Sidney Rigdon two Mormon leaders. They profess to have revalations {sic} 
from the Lord and declared to the people all around that the Lord had 
given them the Land all around in the vicinity of the Temple and that the 
fullness of the Gentiles should be brought in, for their use and benefit; 
but they have proved themselves so basely dishonest in their dealings that 
they have been under the necessity of leaveing [sic] their Temple and 
Village. The leaders left in the night in order to evade pursuit. Smith & 
Rigdon with some of their followers went on to Missourie [sic} when they 
left Kirtland and many of their followers has left; a few days since between 
six and seven hundred more of them left with seventy loaded waggons and 
seventy Cows, all started in one day together for the promised land.6 


This impression is valuable, for the newcomer was not embroiled 
in preceding conflicts, and gave a rather dispassionate report of 


the state of feeling regarding this “monument of Folly and ex- 
travagance.” It is significant that the first difficulty cited to him 
was the issue of property and the vague claims to all the land and 
property in the vicinity. No matter how figuratively intended, such 
talk did not reassure the Mormons’ neighbors, at Kirtland or 
elsewhere. 

There are bits of evidence that some members of the early 
Mormon community at Kirtland were not highly regarded per- 
sonally. Smith and Young always insisted that their “persecution” 
was due solely to religious grounds and related to the principle 
of freedom of thought. But there is evidence that some of those 
gathered at Kirtland were less than admirable in their personal 
relations with neighbors (in contrast with the quite strict personal 
rectitude of other sects like the Amish, Mennonites, and Oneidans). 
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Horace Greeley noted that a new sect was always traduced and 
decried, but he could not remember that any of the others “was 
ever generally represented and regarded by the other sects of their 
early days as thieves, robbers, and murderers.”’** Such beliefs as to 
various individuals ‘‘gathered” at Kirtland were common among 
their neighbors, whether justified or not.** 

Within a few days of the departure of the main body, the temple 
and village of the Mormons became the objects of sightseers’ 
curiosity. Some of the converts who did not go west apostatized, 
and a few drifted away under schismatic leaders. Kirtland itself 
was almost deserted until its houses gradually filled up again to 
resume the normal tenor of a much smaller country village of fewer 
than 1,000 people. It was not until years later that the Reorganized 
Church secured legal ownership of the temple and began to conduct 
it as it is still conducted today. 

One of the elements that led to the unpopularity of the Mormon 
activities at Kirtland was the rumor that polygamy was being 
practiced there. The exact truth of this is hard to determine, for 


details of highly personal life are not usually a matter of record or 
even of common knowledge. Only later at Nauvoo did Smith 
publicly announce his divine revelation commanding plural marriage, 
spiritual wives, ‘‘sealing,” and all that led to the later bitterness 
at Salt Lake. 


But whether polygamy as an institution existed at Kirtland, it 
is clear that some believed this to be the case, or at least credited 
rumors of a certain unorthodoxy in the relationships of some of the 
men and women at Kirtland. And men’s actions are based on what 
they believe to be true, not necessarily on what is true. So intimate 
a question as to the exact time when God told Smith that polygamy 
was his commandment is difficult to answer with precision. There 
is some evidence that the first such revelation was already made at 
Kirtland in 1831, but that in view of its explosive possibilities Smith 
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did not generally reveal it then, merely discussing it with a few of 
his trusted Elders.*° 

In the first edition of Smith’s Book of Doctrine and Covenants, 
there appears this statement: “Inasmuch as this Church of Christ 
has been reproached with the crime of fornication and polygamy, 
we declare that one man should have one wife, and one woman one 
husband, except in case of death, when either is at liberty to marry 
again.’’*® The fact that such explicit denials and explanations were 
made at all is pretty clear evidence that people already believed 
and were spreading the rumor that polygamy was being practiced 
at Kirtland. Such rumors, true or not, can scarcely have added 
anything to the popularity of the sect among its strait-laced 
neighbors. 

The Mormon exodus from Kirtland is often thought of as all 
of a piece with the violent expulsions from Missouri. It was not so. 
The only physical violence that ever marred the Kirtland episode 
was not at Kirtland at all, but at Hiram, and it occurred six years 
before the mass exodus from Kirtland. 

The incontrovertible facts are these: the Mormons never expected 
to stay in Kirtland indefinitely, Zion being farther west. They left 
it when conditions became intolerable—when a combination of 
financial collapse and internal dissension made a complete uprooting 
and new establishment absolutely necessary. 

Their physical property, their homes, their farms, their stores 
and industries, their very temple itself, were all about to be lost 
by foreclosure. Church authorities have always described this as 
“legal persecution,” and there is no doubt that some of the creditors, 
l‘ke Grandison Newell, who boasted that he “drove the Mormons 
out of Kirtland,” got special pleasure out of enforcing their legal 
rights. On the other hand, the eastern merchants who had delivered 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods which were sold at the Mormon 
stores, had a right to get such payment as they could, without the 
cry of persecution being raised. The plain fact is that the Mormons 
dissipated their physical “stake” in a riot of speculative excess. 
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Internal dissension had become so bitter and general that good 
tactics dictated a move westward where a new beginning could be 
made after shedding the weak and wavering. The personnel of the 
Kirtland experiment lacked a hard core of devotion; the leadership 
lacked experience. Those two elements teamed together in sur- 
viving the Missouri tragedy and achieving the ultimate success in 
Utah. Smith and Young were “learning their trade’ as leaders at 
Kirtland, while those who like Rigdon never learned the elements 
of leadership were discarded. 

Those are the immediate and practical reasons for the trek from 
Kirtland. But it is quite possible that neither would have been com- 
pelling had relations with the rest of the community been normal. 





AN OHIO ARMY OFFICER OF WORLD WAR I: 
MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH T. DICKMAN 


by SisTER MARY CLEMENT STUEVE, C.PP.S.* 


The various political and economic upheavals which invariably 
follow major wars often tend to obscure the history of the men 
who were personally engaged in the conflicts. And men who gave 
their entire life to a military career and who are necessarily absent 
from boyhood surroundings are sometimes quickly forgotten by 
their native localities. Joseph Theodore Dickman, born and reared 
in Ohio, gave forty years of his life to the service of his country. 
Ohioans should be the first to recall the labors and achievements 
of their native soldier-son, Major General Dickman, who climaxed 
his career with distinguished service in World War I. 

Born in Dayton, Ohio, on October 6, 1857, Joseph Theodore 
Dickman was the eldest son of Theodore Dickman and Mary 
Weinmar. Soon after the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, when 
her husband was called to service, Mrs. Dickman, together with her 
two small sons, Joseph and John, and an infant daughter, Mary, 
left for Minster, Ohio, in Auglaize County. Friends in that village 
welcomed Mrs. Dickman and her little ones, and there the family 
continued to reside even after Captain Dickman’s release from 
service. There the children attended the village school, and upon 
the completion of the elementary grades Joseph was sent to St. 
Mary’s Institute, now the University of Dayton, where he studied 
for one year. In 1873 the elder Dickman was elected sheriff of 
Auglaize County, and the family moved to Wapakoneta, Ohio, the 
county seat. Joseph graduated with honors from the Wapakoneta 
public high school in 1874. 

Following his graduation, Joseph taught for one year in a little 
country school near Minster. In April 1875 he left for the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, after taking the competitive 
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examination and receiving an appointment through General A. V. 
Rice, a member of congress from the Lima, Ohio, district. 

A series of reforms had been introduced at West Point at this 
time which placed stern restrictions on hazing. Balancing himself 
on a chair in his room and peering through the transom at the 
initiation in the hall below was considered sufficient cause for 
suspension, and Joseph Dickman, suspended for such conduct, re- 
turned to Ohio and to teaching for another year in a red brick 
schoolhouse north of Wapakoneta. In 1877, however, he resumed 
his studies at West Point and was graduated on June 11, 1881, 
with the assignment of second lieutenant, 3d Cavalry. 

After two months of service beginning in September 1881 at 
Fort Sanders, Wyoming, Dickman was selected by his regimental 
commander to attend the infantry-cavalry school at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. He graduated with honors on September 30, 1883. 

During this assignment at Fort Leavenworth, Dickman married 
Miss Mary Rector of Fort Smith, Arkansas, on September 26, 1882. 
Two sons and two daughters were born to them. The younger son 
died in infancy, but Frederick Tibault, the elder son, graduated 
from West Point in 1906. Though he met a tragic death in an 
airplane crash in 1919, the military tradition of the family con- 
tinues in the person of his son, Joseph Lawrence, who was graduated 
from West Point in 1940. The two Dickman daughters followed 
their mother’s lead by marrying military men. 

After his graduation from the infantry-cavalry school at Fort 
Leavenworth, Lieutenant Dickman served at Forts Grant and 
Thomas in Arizona and at Fort Davis, Texas, from 1883 to 1885. 
While stationed at the Arizona forts he joined in the famous chase 
for the renowned Apache chief Geronimo, who had aroused the 
Indians against the federal government. In his diary for the year 
1885 Lieutenant Dickman recorded the total distance personally 
marched and scouted on the Geronimo campaign as 443 miles.’ 





1 Extracts from the Diary of Second Lieutenant Joseph T. Dickman, 3d Cavalry, for 
the Year 1885. General Dickman’s papers are the property of his daughter, Mrs. 
Charles W. Foster of San Francisco, California. They are ot present in the hands of 
the author. All manuscript and similar materials cited hereafter are in the Dickman 
papers. 
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Assignments at various posts in Kansas and western Texas oc- 
cupied Dickman until the summer of 1891, when he was detailed 
by General D. S. Stanley to assist in the annual military encampment 
at Hyde Park near Austin, Texas. Then followed a few months on 
regimental recruiting service in Texas, but in January 1892 he 
asked to be relieved in order to join his troop in the field at 
Los Angeles, Texas. 

In this vicinity Caterino E. Garza with his band of outlaws had 
become a menace to the inhabitants. Garza was the son-in-law of 
Alejandro Gonzales, another dangerous bandit, also sought by the 
United States troops. Their home, the Palito Blanco Ranch, was 
the objective of a march in which Dickman participated in February 
1892. The result was the capture of Gonzales and two other members 
of the band, Manuel Canales and his son, but Garza was still at 
large. An attempt to pursue him proved unsuccessful, because 
Garza and his brother, assisted financially by Gonzales and Canales, 
escaped to New Orleans, where they seem to have disappeared. 
A rumor circulated later that Garza was killed in South America. 
Dickman placed the blame for the unsuccessful Garza campaign 
on the lack of knowledge of the lay of the land and the lack of 
directness of purpose. Most of all, he said that there was no chief 
in the field to issue orders to troops operating in the area.” 

Within a few months other Mexican bandits led by General 
Francisco Benavides and Colonel Prudencio Gonzales crossed the 
Rio Grande into Texas, where they committed several outrages. 
The 3d Regiment of cavalry was called to the area and Lieutenant 
Dickman’s Troop K engaged in scouting and policing the roads 
and country. As time wore on and nothing happened, knowledge 
of the country seemed the only gain. The two bandits, however, 
were gathering forces evidently in preparation for a raid. One of 
Dickman’s squads came upon two mounted Mexicans who gave 
him their names—Benavides and Gonzales. On the following day, 
January 25, 1893, Dickman himself captured a bandit who gave 
his name as Juan Guerra, but who was identified by Benavides as 
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Cecilio Eschevarria, one of the worst desperadoes in the whole 
country.® 

Twenty-five years later First Lieutenant Dickman, as major 
general, was commanding the I Corps of the American First Army 
in France. After successes at the Marne, St. Mihiel, and Sedan, 
Colonel Edward B. Clark, who had been with the 3d Cavalry along 
the Rio Grande in the 1890's, approached the general to recall the 
early days: “General, you do not seem half as elated with all this 
battle accomplishment as you did when, as a First Lieutenant, you 
brought in three marauding ruffians in Texas.” Dickman’s answer 
was: ‘No, those were the days of youth.’ 


Assignments 1894-98 


In 1894, when business depression and labor difficulties had 
spread into various sections of the United States, the American 
Railway Union, on behalf of the four thousand members of the 
union employed by the Pullman Palace Car Company at Pullman, 
Illinois, near Chicago, sought to submit the case of a cut in wages 


to arbitration. When the company refused to arbitrate, the union 
placed a boycott on Pullman cars in twenty-seven states and 
territories, making Chicago the center of the strike. Governor Altgeld 
of Illinois was ready to send state troops whenever necessary, but 
no Chicago authorities appealed to him. President Grover Cleveland, 
however, was persuaded by the attorney general in Washington to 
rush federal troops to Chicago. Among them were two trains of 
artillery and cavalry from Fort Riley, Kansas, which proceeded to 
Chicago on July 8, 1894. Lieutenant Dickman was an officer on 
the second train. 

In his “Comments” on the Pullman strike Lieutenant Dickman 
cited some unpleasant situations which arose in Chicago. He stated 
that the language of the women and boys directed against the 
presence of the federal troops aroused pity or laughter rather than 
anger and not a single soldier showed resentment. A smile or joke 
baffled the offenders. The command displayed a sense of power 
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which would not permit any trifling on the part of the populace. 
“We shall cease to be efficient as a scarecrow,” wrote Lieutenant 
Dickman, “unless some evidence of power is occasionally pro- 
duced.” Nevertheless, the conservative-minded people of Chicago 
welcomed the troops and the protection which they afforded. In 
the lieutenant’s mind, however, participation in the Chicago Pullman 
strike did not rate very highly. Here is his summary of the results 
professionally speaking: 


Military service, nil 

Instruction, nil 

Experience in camping, limited. 
Show of force, afterwards spectacular 
displays, 

pleasant social affairs, unlimited 
newspaper gush.® 


When Lieutenant Dickman’s period of service ended in Chicago 
in the fall of 1894, he was transferred to Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont, where he would spend a busy year until November 1895. 
He was appointed post adjutant and assistant to Major Lewis T. 
Morris, with whom he had been associated in Texas, Kansas, and 
Chicago. In addition to this work he was occupied with his pen. 
The Boston Herald had printed an article in December 1894 on 
“Injustice to the Cavalry Officers,” to which Dickman wrote an 
answer to the editor. He pointed out the work of the cavalry as 
especially important in the area west of the Mississippi River where 
they had engaged in campaigns against Indians and bandits and 
had scouted more country than the artillery and infantry combined. 
He included a defense of the officers in the Civil War who should 
have been advanced to a higher grade than captain before retire- 
ment. He also predicted an increase in the usefulness of the cavalry 
in a few years: “Those who imagine that the usefulness of the 
cavalry has diminished or that they will be but little needed in 
future will be undeceived within a few years; even now the delegate 
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from Oklahoma (Mr. Flynn) is calling for them in the halls of 
Congress.” 

About the same time, the Burlington Free Press printed an article 
announcing that the German Kaiser had decided to abolish the 
cavalry in the German army. When a denial of this decision was 
later reported, the Vermont paper printed Dickman’s letter to the 
editor on January 17, 1895: 


After the Franco-Prussian War the Germans greatly increased their 
cavalry. They take part in all the maneuvers and are simply indispensable. 
I know that there has been some talk about the wonders to be accomplished 
on bicycles. But let a rain come up, covering the plains with puddles of 
mud and water, and softening the soil; or let them be required to pass over 
stretches of sandy country, or over fields of snow, and you will soon see 
where they are. The same way for balloons for reconnaissance. The weather 
is foggy, wind tears up the balloon and then there is only one thing left to 
do, fall back on the cavalry for information. 

Some day about the year 2,000 when aerial navigation shall have been so 
developed that armies shall fight each other in the clouds; when Captain 
Lightflyer, aide-de-camp, shall be sent to General Breezey with orders to 
come out from behind his nimbus and advance to the attack, we shall begin 
to discuss the propriety of abandoning cavalry in warfare, but not before. 

These points in addition to those already covered will furnish the lay 
reader with the idea of the manner in which the cavalry is regarded by 
military authorities in the United States.§ 


An appointment to the staff of the infantry-cavalry school at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, as head and instructor of the depart- 
ment of military art, necessitated another move in November 1895. 
This work enabled the future general to make practical use of his 
experiences since he left West Point and to prepare himself better 
by the study of military art and history for successive assignments. 


The Occupation of Cuba 


At the outbreak of hostilities with Spain in 1898 the 3d Cavalry 
was ordered to Chickamauga, Tennessee, where Lieutenant Dickman 
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was attached to his original Troop K. Soon after, the regiment 
left for Tampa, Florida, arriving there on May 13, 1898. General 
Joseph Wheeler asked him to take a position as adjutant general 
of the division of regular cavalry, which Dickman accepted without 
hesitation. Wheeler also recommended him for higher grade in the 
service and permanent assignment as adjutant general of the cavalry 
division. News of his promotion to captain reached him late in 
July when he was at work in Cuba, where he had joined General 
Wheeler’s headquarters at Sevilla, acting as chief commissary, bring- 
ing in rations, and directing pack trains and supply wagons for the 
command. When the American troops advanced to El Caney and 
El Poso Hill on June 30, 1898, Dickman was among them. San 
Juan Hill fell and soon after Santiago surrendered, for the dis- 
mounted cavalry had done its work well. In a letter to his friend 
Captain William Manning, Dickman wrote that he had lost twenty 
pounds, but was in “fine trim.’’ His horse had been slightly wounded 
and his mule had his leg broken.° 

On July 20, accompanying General Joseph C. Breckinridge, Dick- 
man sailed for the States. After a brief visit with his family in 
Kansas, Captain Dickman returned to Cuba for occupation duty. 
From November 1898 to August 1899 he scouted more than one 
thousand miles of the interior of Cuba with troops of the 8th 
Cavalry. In correspondence from Puerto Principe, Cuba, in January 
1899 with his brother-in-law, the late Judge Clement A. Stueve of 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, he gave many observations of the people in- 
habiting the island, as well as conditions generally. He went on to 
say that the army officers would have liked to see Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Cuba given up by the American government, be- 
cause they entailed years of service for army men in semi-barbarous 
tropical countries away from home and friends. So long as they 
were retained, the service man must accept these burdens and 
duties.*° 

Promotion to the rank of major, 26th Infantry, U. S. Volunteers, 
resulted from his faithful service in Cuba, and with this promotion 
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orders came for his return to the United States in August 1899. 
On August 5, 1899, after a very short visit with his wife and 
children, the major joined his regiment at Plattsburg, New York, 
where on September 13 he received another promotion to lieutenant 
colonel, 26th Infantry, U. S. Volunteers, and almost immediately 
departed with his volunteer regiment for an indefinite period of 
service in the Philippines. 


The Philippine Insurrection 


Before the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, General 
Emilio Aguinaldo, leader of the Philippine insurrectionists, had 
been exiled, making his home for a time in Hongkong, where he 
eventually made contact with Admiral Dewey. Aguinaldo hoped to 
establish an independent Philippine government with the help of 
the United States. Supported by Dewey, he returned to the islands 
and took an important part in the Spanish defeat, but his hopes 
were dashed when he learned that the United States intended to 
keep the Philippines. He then turned his insurgents against the 
United States control. 

As soon as the volunteer regiments from the United States began 
to arrive in the Philippines, the commanding officer, General 
Robert P. Hughes, divided his command into three parts, sending 
a defensive column of two battalions under Lieutenant Colonel 
Dickman to hold the towns of Jaro, Molo, and Iloilo on the southern 
part of the island of Panay. Unable to reach his objective, Dickman 
decided to take the offensive against a strong enemy position on 
the Jaro River. With determination he pushed his line forward 
against the insurgents until their line finally gave way and was 
completely disorganized. Dickman’s account of the battle in a 
letter to William Manning is interesting: 


Left a company to occupy position. The remainder of the command got 
back in time for breakfast. My dear William, I have planned and conducted 
many exercises in Minor Tactics, but never had one to work out as well as 
this one. It was a model operation. Colonel Quintin Salas, the rebel com- 
mander, says I am no gentleman for I don’t fight fair. His diary, corre- 
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spondence, wardrobe, and breakfast fell into our hands. If I have no other 
opportunities, I have at least initiated, planned, commanded, and won one 
battle. My loss was one man killed and five wounded,1! 


In the ensuing months Dickman led his forces in successive cam- 
paigns against the insurgents at Jaro, Sara, and especially at Pototan. 
A difficult task was that of hunting out the insurgents in the 
mountains and in secret hiding places where they were keeping up 
a semblance of revolution. 

Following a brief respite, fighting was resumed in June with 
skirmishes in various areas. Atrocities committed against the Amer- 
ican soldiers were promptly and effectively avenged. Annoyed by 
one of these attacks, Dickman cleared out the natives and burned 
the town in which insurgents had mutilated the body of a corporal 
which had been buried the day before. Later, Dickman burned the 
town of Dumangas on Panay and all the suburbs within a radius 
of five miles, which action cleared out the insurgents under the 
notorious leader Quintin Salas. Then Lieutenant Colonel Dickman 
set to work to establish civil governments in the conquered towns. 
A dispatch from General Hughes on July 26, 1900, discontinued 
this work, for he teceived orders to report to Major General Adna 
Chaffee in China. Two days later the lieutenant colonel was on 
his way.’? 


The China Relief Expedition 


The voyage from Manila to Nagasaki, Japan, took five days. A 
six-day delay in the Japanese port afforded opportunity to visit 
interesting places in that city and the vicinity. Then on a “slow 
tub,” the Indiana, he continued his journey to Taku, a distance of 
seven hundred miles. From Taku, a large lighter, Foochow, took 
passengers and cargo the last ten miles on the Pei-ho River to 
Tong-Ku. Proceeding by rail to Tientsin, a large city of one million 
inhabitants, Dickman saw plentiful evidences of the attack made 
against the city by the “Boxers.” 

In the spring of 1899 the “Ih-hwo-chuan,” a group of fanatic 
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revolutionists, more generally known as the “Boxers,” encouraged 
by the dowager empress, had begun a period of bloody lawlessness 
in North China. Native Christians were the principal victims of 
their attacks, but, as time passed, European missionaries were 
murdered and others were forced to take refuge in foreign con- 
cessions or in Peking. Failure on the part of the Chinese govern- 
ment to provide protection for the diplomatic body led to further 
tragedies, and in Tientsin the foreign consulates had been destroyed 
with great loss of life before help came from Taku. There followed 
a series of atrocities climaxed by the murder of Baron von Ketteler, 
the German minister to China. 

As the British legation was most strongly fortified, all the foreign 
diplomats took refuge there. Attempts by European nations to 
break through to Peking were futile until late in July, when re- 
inforcements came in, and General Chaffee, who had assumed 
command of the American troops, called for a conference of the 
generals of the other nations. As a result of this conference on 
August 1, a march on Peking with about fourteen thousand troops 
of the allied forces began on August 5. Various encounters on the 
way delayed the march; furthermore, the lack of a commander for 
the whole force was felt. 

When he arrived at the walls of Peking on August 23, Lieutenant 
Colonel Dickman reported immediately to General Chaffee’s head- 
quarters. At the meeting of the generals of the allied armies of 
August 25, 1900, Dickman was introduced as the American chief-of- 
staff. Although he had arrived too late for most of the operations 
connected with the Boxer Rebellion, he was convinced that he had 
not missed much. He was able to visit the various allied head- 
quarters making particular notes on the information acquired 
at each. 

General Hughes requested that Dickman return to the Philippines, 
and that request induced Dickman to reject General Chaffee’s in- 
vitation to remain as chief-of-staff. Accordingly, he left Peking on 
November 19, 1900. A pamphlet, Experiences in China,’* and his 
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correspondence with Captain Manning contain criticisms and im- 
pressions of the people as well as the military operations. 

Upon his return to Manila on December 9, 1900, Lieutenant 
Colonel Dickman was made chief-of-staff of the military infantry 
division for the Philippine department. He was also in charge of the 
captured records until March 1901, when he and his regiment were 
ordered back to the United States. While crossing the Pacific on 
board the Garonne, he wrote a regimental history of the 26th In- 
fantry, U. S. V.** Upon arrival the regiment was mustered out in 
San Francisco and Lieutenant Colonel Dickman, 26th Infantry, U. S. 
Volunteers, reverted to his former grade, captain of cavalry in the 
regular army. 

Various Assignments 


The years from 1901 to 1917 are not well covered in General 
Dickman’s personal papers. The only available sources are a letter 
to the editor of the New York Sun on ‘Army Reserves” and 
correspondence with his brother-in-law, Clement A. Stueve of 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

In 1902-3 Captain Dickman was again at the infantry-cavalry 
school at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, as instructor. His students 
found him to be a close observer and an excellent judge of men. 
Basing his judgments on human values as well as intellectual 
ability, Dickman could discern an officer's capacity and special talent 
with accuracy. His special capability was recognized when he was 
chosen a member of the first general staff; he also saw duty in 
the war department, and graduated from the war college in 
Washington in 1905. During the years 1903-5 and on into the early 
part of 1906 he was engaged in some controversial writing in de- 
fense of the regular army. 

A bill presented in the senate was intended to promote the 
establishment of a reserve force. Again Captain Dickman took up 


his pen, writing to the editor of the New York Sun defining a 
reserve: 


A reserve is composed of regularly enlisted men previously trained and 
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disciplined, who in time of peace are on indefinite furlough and pursue 
their usual occupation in civil life, but who are bound by their oath of en- 
listment and the law of the land to respond to a call made by the govern- 
ment in time of actual or threatened war.!5 


Then Dickman proceeded to explain the need of a reserve, which 
was not in existence at the time of the Spanish-American War. 
As a result three months elapsed before enlisted men were ready 
for service. This situation would occur again unless the emergency 
were foreseen. Another question would be the money appropriated 
by congress to cover expenditures. 

The question of economy had led all the great countries of the 
world to adopt the reserve system. The United States stood alone 
as the only great nation without a reserve army. The mobilization 
of a military force is its transition from a peace to a war-time 
footing. Everything needed for war operations is ready and no 
delay is experienced. But the regular army could not be mobilized 
because there was no reserve. Experience in the Spanish-American 
War had proved that recruiting is a doubtful procedure. 


It is desirable to have both the regular army and the National Guard in 
a high state of efficiency in time of peace; but the prize object of these 
institutions, after all, is efficiency in time of war. . . . Within one month 
after landing in Cuba the regular army was a wreck and it did not recover 
from this short campaign for several years... . 

The condition of the Volunteer Army as to equipment, armament, and 
health, and its degree of fitness for the field service in the latter part of 
August, is not yet ancient history. No further argument is required to con- 
vince the thoughtful reader of the necessity of trained reserves, both for 
the regular army and for the organized militia. 


Furthermore, Captain Dickman stated in the same letter that the 
regular army was so weak numerically at the time, that in case of 
war, regiments of organized militia or volunteers would have to be 
used to fill the ranks. No general would consider forming a reserve 
of militia or volunteers unless they were equal to, or better than, 
the regulars. The militia or “National Guard” would not be effi- 
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cient as national troops so long as they were “commanded by forty- 
five Governors or neglected by as many changing legislatures.” 

Three days after the publication of this letter in the New York 
Sun, the secretary of war, William Howard Taft, gave an address 
to the Union League Club in Chicago. His address, said the Sun, 
“practically writes the approval of the War Department on Captain 
Dickman’s article in the San of February 22.’7° 

After his promotion to major, 13th Cavalry, in March 1906 
Dickman went to Fort Myer, Virginia, where he was in command 
until December 1908. The Chicago Evening Post of February 22, 
1907, printed an article, “At the Right of the Line,” in which Major 
Dickman’s ability and career were highly praised: 


This fighting soldier is in command of a squadron of the Thirteenth 
Cavalry, as fine a body of horsemen as the army holds. It is the troops of 
Dickman’s squadron that perform weekly the drill feats that are the wonder 
of Washington. Major Dickman has had an active field career and his 
service life has been of the kind that people call picturesque. . . . For 
several years he was a member of the general staff and it is more than 
probable, in fact, one possibly won’t go astray in making the statement, 
that many of the plans that will be of service to this country in case of 
future wars were in considerable part the work of Dickman’s head and hand. 


Again to the Philippines 


The peaceful life with his family at Fort Myer was not to con- 
tinue long, because early in 1909 he left for a second term of 
service in the Philippines. 

The two years spent as inspector general of cavalry in Manila 
and Zamboanga were busy ones. He made an inspection of the 
American Gibraltar, the defensive works of Corregidor. “By the 
time Uncle Sam puts in twenty-five millions on fortifications and 
the Naval Base the prospect for immediate independence will be 
remote,” he wrote his brother-in-law.!" 

The major’s headquarters were at Zamboanga on the island of 
Mindanao. The inspection of fortifications in and around Manila 
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occupied four months; then a trip to Fort Pikit in the southern part 
of Mindanao enabled him to inspect the fortifications in that area. 
He expressed the opinion that independence would cause this part 
of the archipelago to revert to piracy, and it would be necessary for 
Germany, Britain, and Japan to police the territory. But since he 
considered independence as far away as the second coming of 
Christ there was no use in giving it further thought.’* 

Early in February 1910 Dickman left Zamboanga for maneuvers 
at Manila. As his work progressed he visited many recently es- 
tablished stations for troops. He was eager to finish his inspection 
so he could leave for home in March 1911. The offer of a position 
under the civil government did not tempt him, because he felt that 
duty to his family required his return to the States.*® Accordingly, 
with the completion of his work in March 1911, he and his family 
enjoyed a visit to Japanese cities and on May 20 they sailed on the 
Sherman from Nagasaki for the United States. 


The Years 1911-18 


Assignments for Major Dickman in the years 1911 to 1914 in- 
cluded that of inspector general of the department of Missouri 
and the central division with headquarters at Chicago; the 12th 
Cavalry at Fort Robinson, Nebraska; the cavalry board and a tour 
of inspection of the cavalry in Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
France, and England; and finally the 2d Cavalry at Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont, upon his return from Europe. He had been promoted to 
lieutenant colonel of cavalry on February 29, 1912, and in December 
1914 he received the rank of colonel. On February 12, 1915, he 
was placed in command of the fort. 

The time spent at Fort Ethan Allen was replete with professional 
and social activities. Colonel Dickman’s popularity earned for him 
the honor of commander of the Vermont Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion; and in 1917 the University of 
Vermont conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
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The war which had begun in Europe in August 1914 furnished 
him with subject matter for publication in the Burlington Free Press, 
in which he made some predictions about the war and its con- 
duct. Having so recently returned from the tour of inspection of 
cavalry in the warring powers, his knowledge of conditions was 
valuable. He compared contending forces in the past with the fifteen 
millions of soldiers of the modern nations, and he predicted that 
there would be fighting in the air, underground sieges, and sub- 
marine warfare. He believed that the main theaters of the war 
would be the open fields of eastern Prussia and the north of France. 
Regarding the financial resources of the European nations he wrote: 


The financial resources of the Triple Entente are greatly in excess of 
those of the Dual Alliance. France and England are the wealthiest countries 
of Europe, and Russia is in good financial condition, thanks to its enormous 
territory and population. Austria is a financial cripple and the German war 
chest will not reach far in this titanic struggle.?° 


Colonel Dickman was promoted to brigadier general in May 
1917, one month after the United States entered World War I. 
When he was advanced to the rank of major general in the same 
year, he was placed in command of Camp Custer, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Consultations and physical examinations to determine 
his fitness for service abroad soon followed, and in November he 
had telegraphic orders to proceed to Camp Greene, North Carolina, 
and to assume command of the 3d Division. These happenings 
indicated early service in France. 


In France 


The 3d Division arrived in France late in April. Intensive train- 
ing in trenches occupied the soldiers during May, while the general 
was busy reviewing the troops and directing affairs, visiting all 
the sections and making preparations for the advance to the front. 
He himself took part in daily gas mask drills.”? 





20 Burlington Free Press, August 3, 1914. 

21 Joseph Dickman to his wife, May 12, 1918. General Dickman’s letters to his 
wife and his relatives in Ohio; a personal diary which he began on February 1, 1918; 
and his book, The Great Crusade, which D. Appleton & Company published in 1927, 
furnish a full and vivid account of the twenty-eight months he spent in Europe. 
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The reputation which the 3d Division acquired even at army 
headquarters afforded General Dickman much pleasure and satis- 
faction. He tried to instill into his men sound principles of courage, 
honesty, and uprightness, and he expected his men to show off to 
advantage at the front. Following a field exercise display, General 
Pershing expressed himself as well pleased. 

Since the Germans at this time were making their great drive 
toward Paris, the 3d Division was ordered to prepare for imme- 
diate field service and advance to Chateau-Thierry.** Late in the 
afternoon of June 1 units of the division, under French command, 
launched attacks against the Germans and stopped them north of 
the town. This performance pleased the French and effected more 
cordial relations with them than had heretofore existed. General 
Dickman for his part was given the unique honor, never before 
granted an American general, of commanding French troops, who, 
together with some American units, composed the reserve of a 
French corps. He wrote to his wife that the American soldiers put 
the European troops to shame.”* 

The American generals in France were greatly dissatisfied with 
French management of the American troops. They objected to the 
American units being distributed among the French and the zlory 
of a victory being attributed solely to the Allies. They reasoned 
that the American soldiers could do better work independent of 
the French. The officers had been trying to have the American 
army separated for some time. The Diary entry for June 27, 1918, 
states: 


Colonel P. Brown C. of S. 2d Division says our secret service has written 
evidence that the reason English and French try to prevent us from having 
Corps and Army organization is that a victorious American Army would 
have too much influence in the peace negotiations. I asked Gen. [Hunter] 
Liggett whether the time had come for us to speak out a little. He said 
wait. Corps and Army organization for the Americans can only be a question 
of time. As our divisions go on the line in greater numbers, we must be 
put on our own, away from apron strings and condescension. All our 
generals are talking that way and the press will take it up before long. —I 
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am asserting two facts: 1. That the Americans are the best soldiers in 
Europe. 2. That their respect for women, protection of property, sanitation, 
and general discipline are in marked contrast with most of the European 
troops.*4 


In an address at a Fourth of July celebration General Dickman 
had said that the Americans had come to deliver powerful blows 
against the invading hordes, and eleven days later the first of the 
great blows fell. 


The Second Battle of the Marne 


A great German offensive was expected to fall on July 9, accord- 
ing to the report of a deserter,” and from that date there was a 


continuous round of daily inspections of trenches and visiting vari- 
ous detachments until July 14, when the big clash finally came. 
At midnight July 14 the enemy crossed the Marne and early in the 
morning started a powerful attack with their best troops. They tried 
desperately to break through the lines but they were repulsed. 

In the Diary and The Great Crusade and a letter on August 5 


to Clement A. Stueve, are detailed accounts of this Second Battle 
of the Marne. All the German artillery had opened fire at 12:10 A.M. 
of July 15, and continued for two hours and forty minutes. Then 
the Germans began to cross the river, but in the 3d Division area 
American machine guns prevented their advance. All who did make 
any advance were either killed or taken prisoner.?® The Diary 
gives a vivid account of the events of July 15: 


125th Fr. Division on our right quit early. Their art’y hitched up and 
retreated 55 minutes after firing commenced, followed soon by Inf. & M. G’s. 
One Co L of 55’ Brig 28’ Div U. S. held hill at Varennes for a while but 
followed the French. Enemy offered a beautiful target advancing across 
open carrying their machine guns but nobody tried to stop them. Our right 
was thus in the air early in the game. McAlexander [commanding Dickman’s 
38th Infanty Regiment} did not shift until midnight{,} his right flank 
being exposed for over 12 hours, with nothing behind him for about 6 km. 
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The 3d division with a front of 11 km and no flank protection put up a 
wonderful fight against Germany's best troops. Their artillery is very good, 
but in a rifle fight our men can beat them 2 to 1. At 6 p.m. Fr had not 
started counterattack, but at 8:00 p.m. it was under way proceeding very 
slowly towards N. E. from Conde.?* 


General Dickman wrote later that had it not been for the resolute 
stand of the 3d Division at Chateau-Thierry, the war might have 
been won by the Germans in their final drive for Paris.?* 

On July 30 General Dickman and his 3d Division went into 
a much-needed rest period south of the Marne. His casualties were 
more than 5,000, and many good officers had fallen. He had written 
to Mrs. Dickman on July 26 that his division had defeated two 
German divisions and that he would receive the croix de guerre 
in recognition of his services. At the time of writing he was ex- 
pecting a German counterattack, in the face of which he feared his 
troops would collapse from exhaustion. As for himself, he wrote: 


I sleep from two to four hours a day and don’t expect to have my clothes 
off for a month. I bathe one foot at a time so as to be able to respond quickly 
in case of alarm, and always sleep in clothes and boots. I feel that I am 
living at the rate of a month a day.?® 


After the rest period General Dickman was given command of 
the IV Corps with headquarters at Toul. He took command on 
August 18. 


I was sorry [he wrote his wife} to leave my old division, the 3d, to which 
I had become attached. My job now is about four times as big. I hope my 
good luck will continue. In six weeks I shall be 61, about old enough to 
quit and rest awhile. 

We have many capable young generals in the army and as soon as the 
old ones pass out there are others equally as good to take their places.3° 


The St. Mthiel Salient 


Plans for the St. Mihiel salient were advancing, and on the 
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afternoon of September 11 the general attended a conference of 
generals to arrange the final details for the big battle. Despite 
the bad weather on the morning of September 12 the bombardment 
by eight hundred guns opened at 1:00 A.M. At five o'clock the 
infantry jumped out of the trenches and began a steady advance.** 

It may be interesting to know just what a general, with the 
responsibility of one hundred thousand or more lives on his hands, 
does during an operation such as the St. Mihiel. General Hunter 
Liggett wrote in his book A. E. F. that the hour after an attack 
begins is a trying time at headquarters. If the commanding officer 
has done his duty, everything for the attack has been arranged that 
could be; whereas, if he has not, it is now too late to be concerned. 
The nervous strain is difficult. 


I have learned [he says} to have two packs of cards by me and to lay 
them out in double solitaire positions when an attack has started. This is 
as good an anodyne as I know. It saves you from nail-biting and pacing the 
floor until your nerves are shot. General Dickman is a fellow addict of 
this narcotic.3? 


As the enemy did not expect the attack at that time, they lost 
control under our heavy artillery fire and were driven out of their 
caves and trenches, where they had lived for four years. 


He [the enemy} had gardens, log cabins, officers’ clubs, macadam roads, 
bridle paths, moving picture theaters, target ranges and children. In the 
town of Vigneulles there were said to be 200 children with German 
fathers. ... 

The morale of the German army is very low. Another good blow or two 
will cause them to crumble rapidly.3% 


The successful battle ended on September 16. The greatest result 
was that it raised the morale of the Allied forces, while the Germans 
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were correspondingly discouraged and began to realize that they 
would be defeated.** 

Although the St. Mihiel salient was a decisive victory for the 
Allies, the orders issued by Marshal Foch prevented as great a 
gain as might have resulted. General Dickman said that he would 
always regard the failure to push forward as a strategical blunder, 
for which Marshal Foch and his staff were responsible. It was an 
example of the “fallacy of the policy of limited objectives.’’*® 


The Meuse-Argonne and Sedan 


On September 26 another great operation was begun—the Meuse- 
Argonne. Dickman’s corps was not in the heavy fighting at first, 
but he awaited orders at any time. Daily he made automobile trips 
among his troops. The following entry in his Diary for September 30 
indicates the anxiety experienced during those days: 


News from Argonne front not so favorable. Definite decision as to forma- 
tion of 6th Corps expected. 60 casualties in Dieulovard bombardment by 
Germans as balloons saw streets filled with soldiers. Expensive lesson, but 
preaching is useless.°¢ 


Another interesting story is found in the entry for October 5, in 
which he tells that he had lunch with Generals Pershing and Petain 
on the former's private train on that day. All seemed satisfied with 
American progress, which was holding many German divisions 
from other fields. Attacks were continuing all along the line. Yet 
General Dickman’s dissatisfaction with the French is evident from 
the October 5 comment in the Diary: 


General Petain displeased with Pres’t Wilson’s refusal to let the Japs 
go across Siberia. American Army appears to be under Petain’s command. 
It should be on the same footing as the British, and must be so eventually. . . . 

Eventful day—10:00 p.m. report in detail that Germany had sued for 
peace, acceding to all of Mr. Wilson’s principles. Should this be favorably 
considered, there will be great disappointment among the French who are 
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thirsting for a chance to do a little looting and devastating on the other 
side of the Rhine.§7 


Even though news of a possible armistice was spread, the 
American headquarters did not discontinue plans for fighting. On 
October 11 General Dickman received orders to assume command 
of the I Corps, which assignment placed him on combat duty again 
with living quarters in a dugout. Late in October he was informed 
by General Pershing that terms of an armistice had been sent to 
the Germans, but all were keen to go in for a “final push” to 
capture Sedan.** 

The great attack before Sedan opened on November 1 with the 
I Corps in the lead. Advance was slow, but on the second day 
results were better. About noon a report came in that the Kaiser 
had abdicated. On November 3 the general wrote to his wife that 
he had celebrated her birthday (November 1) with a big battle; 
they were still pursuing the Germans and would continue to do 
so until either an armistice or a strong defense would stop them.*® 

The following incident of the campaign can hardly be over- 
looked because of the importance it had in the life of General 


Dickman. The area which was assigned to the I Corps (Dickman’s 
command) was cut off on the north from Sedan by that of the 
Fourth French Army. As a result American troops could not be 
first to enter Sedan; nevertheless, General Dickman received the 
following orders: 


Received, 18:30, Nov. 5, ’18 
MEMORANDUM FOR COMMANDING GENERALS 1ST 

CORPS, 5TH CORPS. ‘ 

Subject: Message from the Commander-in-Chief. 

1. General Pershing desires that the honor of entering Sedan 
should fall to the 1st American Army. He has every confidence that 
the troops of the 1st Corps, assisted on their right by the 5th Corps, 
will enable him to realize this desire. 

2. In transmitting the foregoing message your attention is in- 
vited to the favorable opportunity now existing for pressing our 
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advance throughout the night. Boundaries will not be considered 
as binding. 
By command of Lieutenant General Liggett: 
H. A. Drum, 
Chief of Staff* 


Since General Dickman did not consider the help of the V 
Corps necessary in this advance, he did not send word to General 
Summerall, who was in command. Also, General Dickman and the 
other generals assumed that the Fourth French Army, which cut 
off the I Corps from Sedan on the north, had been informed of 
the movement by the French high command. But such orders had 
not been issued—or, at least, not received—as events proved later. 

Early in the evening General Drum visited General Dickman’s 
headquarters, urging the advance to Sedan regardless of bound- 
aries.*? But the 1st Division of the V Corps was crossing the I Corps 
lines, and with urging on his right and protesting on his left, the 
action was becoming decidedly interesting. Evidently, the V Corps 
had orders directly from the commander-in-chief. The Diary nota- 
tions give details of the movements on November 6: 


Advance continues N. At 4 p.m. our troops are reported entering Foret de 
la Haye, W of Raucourt. French liaison officer here, 10hr. to protest by 
4th Fr. Army against encroachment on its area. Orders from Gen Liggett 
directed us to proceed to Sedan saying “Boundaries will not be considered 
as binding”.—At 16:30 airplane reports us as passing Chéhéry, Bulson, and 
Haracourt. Chéhéry 3 km out of our bounds. Ordered 42d Div to get back 
into limits, 16:30 Gen. Brewster I. G. drops in at 4:00 p.m. 80th Div is 
out of line assembling in back area. 18:50 orders again rec'd to make Sedan 
regardless of bounds—from Col. Grant. Gen. Drum arrives 7 p.m. Re- 
iterates orders for advance on Sedan, regardless of bounds. Lt. Blanquet, 
liaison Fr. army, says Gen. Petain was at 9th Corps, Fr. Hq and they are 
all much worried by our encroachment on their sector. 

First Division crossed our Corps area in five columns, bound for Sedan. 
Its orders must have come from C-in-C. This is most extraordinary and 
some day is bound to create disaster, especially as he [Pershing} did not 
notify me.*? 
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A veritable hornet’s nest existed at I Corps headquarters when 
General Liggett arrived. Immediately orders were dispatched in 
all directions in an effort to prevent a possible mistaken identity 
which might draw fire on the Americans. Fortunately, the Germans 
did not make a counterattack. In The Great Crusade General 
Dickman expresses his opinion more fully, attributing the escape 
to the staff, to the good sense of the junior officers, “and, perhaps, 
as Colonel A. L. Wagner used to say in the Spanish-American War, 
to the fact that there is a Providence which looks after the United 
States.”’** 

Involved in the confusion of orders was Brigadier General 
Douglas MacArthur. In his book entitled A. E. F. General Liggett 
relates that MacArthur, then commanding the 42d Division, affected 
a peculiar cap similar to those worn by German officers. He and 
some of his staff were studying a map on this particular night when 
some members of the ist Division burst in and captured him and 
his party, mistaking them for a German division command.** General 
Dickman notes: “Our Staff officers had a hard time to clear up the 
tangle. Gen. MacArthur was arrested at the point of a pistol by 
patrol of ist Div.’*® 

In the final check-up on the Memorandum Order, General 
Pershing stated that the march resulted from a “misconception in 
the Fifth Corps of the exact intent of the orders.”*® And then 
General Pershing decided to let the French have Sedan!*? 

General James Harbord relates this incident in his account of the 
World War, The American Army in France, 1917-1919, and ex- 
presses himself as thinking that General Liggett and General Dick- 
man were justified in their anger: 


The test of an order is mot can it be understood but ca it be mis- 
understood ? By this test the Memorandum Order of November 5th is bound 
to be condemned. Yet it was drawn by experienced officers and issued to 
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others equally experienced—all of them supposed to be familiar with at 
least the elementary principles of warfare. They knew each other. They 
had been taught in the same schools. Generals Liggett and Dickman were 
much incensed and outraged by what had happened. Dickman went to his 
grave embittered and unforgiving. Liggett, with his fine mind clouded by 
remorseless age, cannot be heard. He was not aware of the existence of 
the Memorandum Order of November Sth until about noon November 7th. 
Rumors were current at the time and still run as to what lay behind the 
Memorandum Order. History will find it difficult in deciding why the Fifth 
Corps was included in the Memorandum Order, if only military con- 
siderations governed. General Pershing by his statement quoted above prac- 
tically repudiates any mandate in the Order to justify the march of the First 
Division—but within two weeks he so forgave it as to praise the Division 
from G. H. Q. in a highly eulogistic order.*® 


The command of the Third Army was Dickman’s next order on 
November 8, and he hoped that nomination as lieutenant general 
would soon follow. Two days later the news of the armistice came, 
with orders to cease operations at 11:00 A.M. on November 11. 
General rejoicing followed; the war was actually over! Dickman 


wrote to his brother-in-law*® and later to his wife that he was glad 
that the war was over. He seemed quite pleased that he would 
command the American army on the Rhine.®° He was glad too 
because it was his last war. 


After the Armistice 


At a conference at Chaumont on November 13 Major General 
Dickman was given command of the Third Army, consisting of six 
divisions. This was the army which would be the American army 
on the Rhine. Its duties were to follow the retreating German 
forces; to see that the terms of the armistice were obseived; and to 
occupy the bridgeheads on the east bank’of the river. The, divisions 
selected were those which had performed conspicuous service in the 
war. This was a reward for valor during the hard weeks of fighting. 

Early in the morning of November 17 the Third Army started 
on the first lap of the long march to the Rhine. It was an im- 
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pressive spectacle, each soldier feeling that he was participating 
in a great historical event. Along the way at Longuyon a delegation 
awaited the general and after an expression of welcome and grati- 
tude for deliverance presented him with a laurel wreath.®’ He 
always treasured the tri-colored ribbon which had adorned the 
wreath. After reviewing the troops at Longuyon, General Pershing 
expressed his pleasure with the progress of the army. Dickman 
wrote to his wife that these were great days.°? In Luxembourg the 
grand duchess met Dickman at the palace. 

The esteem with which his men regarded General Dickman is 
illustrated in a simple incident which happened along the way. The 
army was plodding along a rutted road in a cold December rain, 
when from the rear a cry rang out, “Way to the right!” The men 
moved to the right and prepared themselves to receive another mud 
shower as another staff car would whiz by. But this time the car 
with the flag of a major general kept well to the left as its driver 
steered it slowly along the marching 38th Infantry without splash- 
ing one of the column. Then a mighty cheer came rolling up the 
lines from the rear, and a roar of acclaim was given the smiling 
officer in the rear seat. “Such an ovation could have been given the 
American Commander-in-Chief,” thought a young private near the 
head of the column. A lower rank officer would not have been so 
considerate. A sergeant on the youth’s right then informed him: 


“We didn’t cheer him for that,” declared the old timer. “He could've 
splashed us plenty, an’ we'd take it. But he ain’t that kind of hombre, 
soldier. If you wasn’t a replacement who's just joined us, you'd know. That 
was our old skipper. The man who brought this division overseas from 
Camp Greene and led us at the Marne in July. That was “Uncle Joe,” 
soldier, General Joseph T. Dickman—a soldier's soldier !5% 


Difficulties with the French arose because Marshal Foch was at- 
tempting to mix French troops with the American army. In an 
interview on his train at Luxembourg station, General Pershing 
told General Dickman that he (Pershing) was opposed to having 
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any French troops joined to the Americans in Germany. Pershing 
thought that if this happened the American army would go back 
with bitter feelings toward the French army. He also said that 
Foch had tried to break up the American army and to scatter the 
divisions among the French corps, but Pershing had opposed bitterly 
and refused saying that he would appeal to President Wilson.™* 

Dickman went on to note in his Diary previous and current 
differences with the French: 


It is stated the G. H. Q. has original letter of instructions from Foch to 
hold Americans down to command of divisions. King Albert assumed 
command of his army & dismissed DeGoutte. Fr. tried to force DeGoutte 
on us as C. of S. Reported that Foch ordered all American troops back of 
1st line to begin reconstructing French roads and villages. Gen. Pershing 
says Fr. 48th Div & D. C. P. are not to form part of 3rd Army. They 
(the Divs) say they have orders assigning them to us, but we have nothing 
from G.H.Q. On acct of difficulty in supply and because 48th Div. Colonials 
are 1/3 colored, Senf{e}galese, we do not wish to be associated with them. 
Unpleasant incidents are likely to arise because of their treatment of women 
and children. In case of mistreatment in their presence American soldiers 
would take prompt summary action. We hope also that our 90th Div. will 
be taken away from the French on our right. 

Feeling at G. H. Q. appears to be bitter against the French and nearly 
all officers feel the same way. When they get back to the U. S. will tell 
some truths as to how Uncle Sam has been used. Octroi taxes have been 
paid on the same rations three times—each time they were moved to another 
town. Sec’y Baker’s brother reported this to him.55 


While marching through the German villages, the American 
soldiers noticed no traces of hostility on the part of the German 
civilian population and the returned soldiers. The burgomaster at 
Trier told General Dickman that the Germans placed absolute con- 
fidence in the Americans, who, he thought, were their only hope.**® 

But with the French the situation was quite different. A French 
captain acting as an interpreter at the Bitburg headquarters, had 
pulled the ears of a German civilian mail carrier and struck him. 
Since this was an open violation of American orders, the French 
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officer was immediately dismissed.°’ Accordingly, Major Kann, the 
French liaison officer, retorted that the position of the French on 
duty with the Third Army had become intolerable. Apparently the 
French wanted to see the Germans oppressed and mistreated, and 
they were greatly disappointed that the Germans received friendly 
treatment from the American soldiers.°* General Dickman insisted 
on this policy and even wrote to General Pershing urgently recom- 
mending no change, since this policy was proving so successful with 
the Third Army.*® 

Seemingly, as a result of the difficulty with the French, all the 
American plans for the occupation of the bridgehead at Coblenz 
were changed by the French. The American army lost about half 
of the territory originally assigned to it. Resentment among the 
American divisions was universal and appeal to the president was 
threatened.® 

Again in his entry in his Diary for December 13 General Dickman 
refers to the increasing indignation and resentment in the American 
Army against treatment by the French. He devoted three pages to 
this summary of grievances which the Americans lad against the 
French: 


1. Assumption by Fr. that Americans were volunteers or conscripts, hence 
ignorant of things military. Not aware to date that American Army is nothing 
but expanded regular army—command and staff nearly all regulars. 

2. Apparently did not know about W. P., service schools at Riley, Ft. 
Worth and Monroe, and War College, & started to instruct us on that 
basis. Were ignorant of our service text books. 

3. False doctrine as to trench warfare, use of grenades and abandonment 
of rifle instruction as paramount basis of infty efficiency. 

4. Insistence on keeping American units down to a division and scatter- 
ing our troops among the French. We have received a copy in writing of 
such instructions. 

5. Putting of American troops into the most difficult and disagreeable 
areas, 

6. Assigning of our troops to positions of greatest danger (Argonne). 
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7. Instructions to Fr. press to minimize participation of U. S. troops in 
operation reports. 

8. Many news reports and signed articles in Fr. papers, claiming Fr. 
victories in operations where Fr. failed and the successful work was done 
by our troops. 

9. Habitual hanging back on the flanks with American troops in a salient 
pushing the enemy. 

10. Rushing up of Fr. troops & claiming the victory as soon as U. S. 
troops had cleared an area or forced enemy retreat. 

11. The 3d Div after losing 6500 casualties on the Marne, Vesle, & 
Ourcq was assigned a rest area consisting of graveyards, battlefields and 
ruined villages, just S of Marne E. of Chateau-Thierry, small area including 
but little of plateau with farms & villages. 

12. Embargo on railroad after advance to Rhine was underway. 

13. Attempt to force 48th colonial Fr & 2d Cav Div on foot into 
American sector of occupation, the former being 1/3 colored troops. 

14. Cutting down to almost half of the American sector assigned on the 
Rhine at the last hour after all arrangements were made. 

15. 90th Div assigned to 4th Fr. Army for occupation. Changed under 
our protest. 

16. Attempt to force un-American restrictions as to our treatment of non- 
combatants, women & children in occupied territory. 

17. Maj. Kann liaison officer said position of his detachment was in- 
tolerable because of liberality of Americans toward German women and 
children. He has not left though we would be glad to see him go. We 
applied for relief of all interpreters, liaison, etc., except one at Corps & 
Army Has. 

If selfish, ungenerous attitude of French Army & gov't continues a break 
is inevitable. Maj. Geiger, Br. officer with us says he realizes the situation 
and fears the Americans will feel more friendly to the Germans than to 
the French. When the 2,000,000 Americans get back they will tell many 
hard truths. There is danger that France will lose the affection of the 
Americans unless a change is made and she stops hogging the whole thing. 

18. On the Marne the 3d Div occupied 11 kilo-meters of front, facing 
the enemy. In the present occupation of 400 kilometers of Rhine front, the 
Army of 2,000,000 Americans hold 30 kilometers, about 1/13 instead 
of 14.61 


The headquarters of the Third Army was moved to Coblenz on 
December 15. General Dickman was billeted in the home of a 
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multimillionaire. On the same day he received the croix de guerre 
and he was told that he had been recommended for the Legion 
of Honor. 

Apparently in an effort to relieve the situation further, the French 
general, Mangin, invited Dickman to Mayence for lunch on the 
day after Christmas. Dickman was met by a guard of honor. During 
the lunch and entertainment General Mangin toasted the Third 
Army, expressing the hope that no difference would disturb the 
good feeling between the armies. Dickman replied in French re- 
assuring Mangin that our affection for France could not be broken 
by slight causes.** 

New Year’s Day was spent in pleasurable entertainment, with a 
dinner, a reception for all officers, and a dance for Lieutenant 
General Robert L. Bullard at the club. On this occasion Bullard 
told Dickman that promotions had been reopened for the latter's 
benefit.®* 

These were weary months of waiting, but the general and his 
staff tried to arrange the program of training, drill, and work to 
end at noon, so that the afternoon could be given over to various 
diversions. One of the most popular places was the bulletin board, 
where schedules of departing divisions were posted from time to 
time. In March General Pershing made an extended tour of in- 
spection of the Third Army. On this occasion General Dickman 
received the Distinguished Service Medal. He had already been 
decorated with the Belgian decoration of Grand Officer of the 
Order of Leopold I, and in April 1919 he received the English 
honor Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Lieutenant General Liggett was appointed to succeed Major 
General Dickman as commanding officer of the Third Army. Notice 
of this change reached Dickman on April 13 and became effective 
on April 28. He was then detailed at Chaumont as president of a 
board of officers on the lessons of the war, and his report became 
the basis for reorganization of the army.** He felt that since con- 
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ditions in the Third Army were at the peak of excellence this was 
a good time for the new detail. Furthermore, the delay in peace 
negotiations, weariness of the long occupation, and homesickness 
among the soldiers tended toward future difficulties in manage- 
ment. He could go without regrets, for he felt there was nothing 
more to do unless war operations were resumed.** 

On his way to Chaumont on April 28 Marshal Petain conferred 
on General Dickman the French Cross of Commander of the Legion 
of Honor at Trier. The scope of his work on the board of officers 
led the general to think that the work would be completed in about 
one month and then he hoped to go home. Late in May he was 
obliged to move again—this time to Trier, where he lived in General 
Pershing’s house, which the latter turned over to Dickman for use 
during sessions of the board. At Chaumont on June 6 Dickman 
received the decoration of Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy. 
Board work continued until July 1, when the commander-in-chief 
was informed that the report on “tactics and organization” in con- 
nection with the lessons of the war was completed.** Then Dickman 
awaited orders to return home. 

When the treaty of peace was signed and the report completed, 
there was nothing more for General Dickman to do in Europe. 
On July 8 he received orders to return to America, and soon after, 
he left for Brest, France, from which port he sailed on the Aquitania 
on July 14, arriving in New York on July 20. He immediately re- 
tired with his family to Burlington, Vermont. His “Great Crusade” 
was finished. 

The long-anticipated vacation and rest was of short duration, 
for it came to an abrupt end on July 27, six days after his return, 
when General Dickman was called to Washington for a conference 
with the secretary of war, Newton Baker, and the chief-of-staff, 
General Peyton March. Dickman was ordered to the southern de- 
partment with headquarters at San Antonio, Texas. So back to San 
Antonio he went after an absence of twenty-six years, and on 
August 11 he assumed command of the department. 
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Border trouble was soon settled, and then Dickman proceeded 
to make tours of inspection throughout the southern department. 
After he had made a visit to Del Rio, Texas, the West Texas News 
carried the following item: 


The work of General Dickman as one of the famous division commanders 
of the A. E. F. will always be remembered. He is a man of large frame 
with a square jaw and a face that suggests power and determination tempered 
with kindliness. Hindenburg has the face of a great soldier; so has Dickman; 
but whereas Hindenburg excites repulsion, Dickman attracts. After all, it 
is a pity that Hindenburg never came under the humanizing influence of 
American institutions.®* 


Similar tours of inspection took Dickman into New Mexico and 
Arizona. Armistice Day 1919 was celebrated in San Antonio with 
a parade led by General Dickman and the 2d Division. 

Rumors of promotion were spread again, but the final outcome 
was Dickman’s nomination to the permanent rank of major general, 
which was approved by the senate on December 19, 1919. During 
1920 the general was not engaged in any outstanding military tasks, 
but his duties obliged him to travel extensively in his department. 

General and Mrs. Dickman made visits to various parts of the 
country just before his retirement in October 1921. Starting early 
in September, their tour extended from California to West Point, 
to Charleston, South Carolina, to Ohio and Arkansas, and finally 
back to San Antonio in November. In June 1922 the Dickmans 
moved East and settled in Washington, D. C., in the fall. 

After retirement General Dickman served as a member of the 
army elimination board until January 1923. In June 1923 he de- 
livered the commencement address at the University of Dayton 
and at the same time he received the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. In the address to the graduates he gave expression to the 
idea that the United States should keep free from the cunning of 
European diplomacy, which might eventually destroy our liberty. 
He warned against European propagandists who were trying to 
convince America to join the League of Nations. That modern 
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inventions had brought the United States in closer proximity to 
Europe was not a forceful argument. “And if there is anything in 
the saying, ‘If you want to lose a friend, lend him money,’ are our 
relations likely to be more cordial with the nations who have 
borrowed huge sums from us and are making no effort to pay 
even the interest?” 

The general continued with an explanation of our strategical 
position and then spoke of the internal situation in this country. 
He was very conscious of the millions of dollars which Russia was 
spending to spread communist propaganda while her own people 
were starving. Societies were at work to undermine the patriotism 


of the people and the authority of the government of these United 
States. 


I do not wish to spoil any illusions that some of you may be harboring as 
to everlasting peace, if we consider the World War as but under the law 
of averages, even a double-header, most of the young men in this audience 
will live to see another war. . . . You can add greatly to our national 
security by insisting on the reduction of our national debt, thus building up 
a tower of reserve strength, beyond the reach of accidental crop failures, 
industrial disturbances and temporary hard times, which the most powerful 
enemy would hesitate to attack.®8 


In The Great Crusade he wrote that every reduction of the 
national debt added to our financial reserve strength; and that at 
the rate of debt reduction (1927) in twenty years our financial 
strength would be a bulwark against any combination of nations. 
Yet in spite of this possible strength it was necessary to maintain 
an efficient navy and adequate army for national policy purposes.*® 

During the years after retirement General Dickman’s pen was 
busy. The Great Crusade was his crowning task. Its publication in 
1927, just a few months before his sudden death, told the story of 
the World War as he had lived it. He does not seem to have in- 
dulged in much controversial writing as he did in the early 1900's, 
but he was ready to give his opinion whenever it was asked. In 
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January 1923 a Washington, D. C., newspaper printed his fears for 
Germany under communist influence. There was at that time possi- 
bility of a coalition with Russia, and unless French pressure was 
modified, he feared that another war with Germany would result. 
England would try to influence France, but she would certainly not 
have joined France against the coalition. This Franco-German difh- 
culty naturally resulted from the bitterness of the French toward 
the German people and the French policy to impose regulations 
restricting civilian affairs. ‘“The breaking point certainly cannot be 
far away. If the break comes—well—lI fear France will lose all she 
has gained or stands to gain.” 

Conformable to an army rule during the war, reports from the 
battlefronts in France gave divisions engaged but not the names 
of the commanders. The rule was a necessity then, but not after the 
war. At the time of General Dickman’s retirement, the war depart- 
ment said only a few words about his excellent record, and the press 
recorded that he had withdrawn from active service, and that was 
all. High French and British military authorities held that General 
Dickman was the foremost American soldier who saw service on 
European soil. An edition of the Chicago Post in 1921 stated: 
“Dickman commanded a division, a corps, and an army, in suc- 
cession, and yet, he was never made a lieutenant general as nearly 
everybody, war department officials included, knew should have 
been the case.” 

Final taps for General Dickman sounded at his home on the 
morning of October 23, 1927, following a heart attack. A large 
delegation of the 3d Division attended the funeral of their wartime 
leader, “Daddy Dickman,” as his Marnemen called him. Full 
military honors were accorded him, his funeral being one of the 
most impressive ever conducted in Arlington cemetery. 





THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 
Addendum to the Minutes of Its Meeting on April 18, 1953 


The Ohio Academy of History at its Spring meeting on April 18, 1953, 
adopted the following resolutions, as amended, which were proposed by its 
Committee on the Teaching of History: 


Whereas, the standards of instruction, especially in history, in the public 
schools of Ohio are a matter of concern for the members of the Ohio 
Academy of History, individually and as a group, and 

W hereas, the Academy has appointed a committee to study these standards, 
and the committee has studied them and reported its findings and recom- 
mendations: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the Ohio Academy of History that the 
following statement of requirements of college history courses represents the 
minimum standards suggested and recommended by the Academy of History 
for teachers in the public schools of Ohio: 

1. For all college students preparing to teach on the elementary level: 
15 semester hours of history, including 6 hours of World Civilization or 
European History, and 6 hours of American History; 

2. For all college students preparing to teach courses other than history 
on the secondary school level: 15 semester hours of history, including 6 
hours of World Civilization or European History, and 6 hours of American 
History; 

3. For all college students preparing to teach history courses on the 
secondary school level: 27 semester hours of history, including 6 hours of 
World Civilization or European History, 6 hours of American History, and 
15 hours of other history courses, 6 hours of which must be in advanced 
or prerequisite courses; 

Be It Further Resolved that the President of the Ohio Academy of History 
is hereby authorized and instructed to appoint a committee to present this 
statement of suggested and recommended standards to the State Department 
of Education and to acquaint Ohio colleges and universities and the Ohio 
Education Association with the statement. 

JOHN S. STILL 
Secretary-T reasurer 
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ALLEN COUNTY HIsTORICAL Society, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 

A Shay engine built by the Lima Locomotive works in 1925 and used at 
the National Lime and Stone Company quarry until 1947, has been renovated 
by the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation. It is to be placed on a concrete 
foundation on the society’s property as a permanent exhibit. 

Contracts have been awarded for construction of the Allen County Museum 
building to be located at 620 West Market Street. The total cost of the 
building will be $170,129.89, of which the society now has available $145,- 
000. A campaign to collect the additional amount will be undertaken within 
the next few months. Construction started the latter part of November. 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 

The archives has recently acquired microfilm copy of the Henry Joseph 
Collection of Gratz Papers. As far as is known, this is the largest Jewish 
manuscript collection in North America. It includes about 2,000 pages deal- 
ing with Barnard and Michael Gratz, Philadelphia merchants from 1754 to 
about 1800, and 4,000 pages of letters to Rebecca Gratz, a well-known 
Philadelphia Jewess. The use of the private correspondence has been re- 
stricted by the family, but that of the business papers is unrestricted. 

Two publications have been issued recently by the archives, Loan Exhibits 
of American Judaica, and How to Write the History of an American Jewish 
Community. 


ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY BOARD, Columbus 
J. R. Lawwill, Director 

The Indiana Historical Society and the Society of Indiana Pioneers made 
their annual pilgrimage last fall on October 24 and 25, touring the Anthony 
Wayne Parkway irom Fort St. Clair to the site of the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. The touring party was accompanied by J. Richard Lawwill, director 
of the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board, and Richard C. Knopf, historian . 
of the board, who interpreted the historic sites along the way. 

The board is coordinating the plans of several state departments and the 
Napoleon City Park Department for the development of Ritter Park, a three- 
mile area along the Maumee River west of Napoleon. 
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BUTLER COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society, Hamilton 
Paul Benninghofen, President 

The society is augmenting its collections of objects of historical interest 
connected with Butler County. A recent project is the acquisition of photo- 
gtaphs of the oldest homes and other buildings still standing in the county. 


CRESTLINE HIsTORICAL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The new Crestline-Shunk Museum of Crawford County was opened on 
October 29 for inspection by the members of the society. Special guests at 
the official opening were John Q. Shunk of Bucyrus, donor of the new home 
for the museum, Frances Crawford Comer of Ashland, a direct descendant 
of Colonel William Crawford, and the county commissioners. Mrs. Comer 
donated a sword carried by Colonel Crawford during the Revolution. The 
museum, which contains nine rooms, was open to the public on November 
5. It is to be open regularly each Thursday afternoon and evening. 

The outline of programs for the current season, 1953-54, has been 
mimeographed for the membership. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

The society's fifth annual dinner meeting, held Friday evening, October 
23, at the First Congregational Church Parish Hall, was attended by 350 
members and guests. A program of music was presented by the Columbus 
Maennerchor, a 105-year-old German singing society, under the direction 
of I. E. Leinheuser. Margaret Sittler Ermarth, associate professor of history 
at Wittenberg College, gave an address on ‘German Influences and Con- 
tributions.” On this occasion Dr. Wilbur H. Siebert was presented the 
society’s fourth honorary life membership in recognition of his research and 
publications on the Underground Railroad in Franklin County and Ohio. 

All officers were reelected for another term. They are Frank A. Livingston, 
president; Myron T. Seifert, vice president; and Wayne J. Graf, treasurer. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SocIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

The society's Open House and Apple Butter Festival was held on October 
10 and 11. The estimated attendance was five thousand, and two hundred 
gallons of apple butter were made and sold. 

A one-room schoolhouse has been moved to the museum grounds. Furnish- 
ing this schoolhouse is an immediate major project of the society. 
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GREAT LaKEs HistoricaAL Society, Cleveland 
R. W. G. Wilson, President 

The present officers of the society are R. W. G. Wilson, president; 
Clarence S. Metcalf, vice president and curator of the Wakefield Museum; 
Lawrence A. Pomeroy, Jr., secretary; Donna L. Root, executive secretary; 
Fred W. Dutton, treasurer; and Janet Coe Sanborn, assistant treasurer and 
financial secretary. 

The society's Wakefield Museum at Vermilion was dedicated on Sunday, 
October 25, by James P. Schrider, a trust officer of the Wakefield Founda- 
tion, which donated the former Wakefield home to the society. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Donald C. Potts, president of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Division of the United States Steel Corporation. 


HiraAM TowNsHip HistoricaL Society, Hiram 
Mrs. William Squire, President 

The society is making a study of old homes in the township and of the 
persons who lived in them. 

The motion picture, “Freedom’s Proving Ground,” was shown at the 
October meeting. 

On September 24 Mrs. William Squire was elected president, replacing 
C. M. Young. 


HIsTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

The annual meeting of the society was held on Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 7, in the Laws auditorium of the University of Cincinnati. Dr. 
Thomas Perkins Abernethy, professor of history at the University of Vir- 
ginia, was guest speaker. His subject was “Aaron Burr at Blennerhassett 
Island and in Ohio.” Dr. Abernethy’s book on Aaron Burr is expected to 
appear in the near future. 

Activity in connection with the marking of historic sites in Hamilton 
County continues in cooperation with the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. 


LICKING COUNTY HIsToRICAL SociETY, Newark 
Mrs. Richard S. Fatig, President 
At the annual election on October 20 Mrs. Richard S. Fatig was elected 
president; Miss Nell Jones, secretary; and Roderick Jones, treasurer. 
Research on historic landmarks and various early activities in the county 
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is being carried on by the members. A series of papers is being prepared 
which when completed will constitute a comprehensive history of the county. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND Historica Society, Bellefontaine 
Elmer O. Heath, President 

The society in cooperation with the Zanesfield Chamber of Commerce 
mounted a four-ton, red granite boulder on a concrete base at the site of 
old Fort Wapatomica. The boulder bears two metal plaques, one of which 
gives a brief account of the erection of the fort by the British during the 
Revolution and its destruction by General Logan. The other plaque honors 
the founders of the village, Isaac Zane and his wife, the Indian princess 
Myeerah. The dedicatory ceremonies on October 18 featured the Zanesfield 
High School band and girls’ chorus, the Blue Jacket Legion Post drum and 
bugle corps, an address by Judge Zimmerman of Springfield, and a historical 
skit by G. W. Furbay, secretary of the society. An added feature was a 
talk and a presentation of Indian music by Chief Lawrence Zane, seventh 
generation grandson of Isaac Zane. Chief Zane and his wife came from 
Miami, Oklahoma, for the occasion. 


LorAIN CouNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

At the September meeting of the society the film, “Freedom’s Proving 
Ground,” was shown, and in October, K. T. Augenbaugh, assistant treasurer 
of Oberlin College, talked on “Stories of United States Postage Stamps.” 
His valuable stamp collection was exhibited. 

Since the death of Mary Louise Ely Moise, a collection of letters of the 
Ely family documenting the settling and early history of Elyria, has been 
donated to the society. 


MEIGS COUNTY PIONEER AND HIsToRICAL SOCIETY, Pomeroy 
A. V. Howell, President 

The principal activities of the society during 1953 included a three-day 
meeting at the local high school auditorium, June 25-27, at which mementoes, 
relics, documents, and pictures were exhibited. Historical pageants and folk 
dancing were evening attractions. 

The society participated with the Portland Community Club in a Labor 
Day celebration and homecoming at Buffington Island Battlefield Memorial 
Park. Rededication ceremonies were held, with Fred J. Milligan, a trustee of 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, delivering the dedi- 
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catory address. Repairs to the monument, restoration of the prehistoric 
Indian mound, and improvements in the park were planned. 

The society furnished the information resulting in the erection of highway 
markers honoring Valentine B. Horton, pioneer industrialist in the Ohio 
Valley. 

The seventy-eighth annual meeting of the society (said to be the oldest of 
its kind in the United States) was held October 29. Plans were formulated 
for organizing local history clubs in each township to affiliate with the 
county society. Officers for the current year are A. V. Howell, president; 
J. H. Grate, vice president; and Mrs. Edward E. Jones, secretary-treasurer. 


OHIO FOLKLORE Society, Granville 
John Ball, President 

The society held its sesquicentennial meeting in conjunction with the 
Cleveland Folklore Society in Cleveland, October 23-24. 

Officers of the society are John Ball of Miami University, president; 
Newbell N. Puckett of Western Reserve University, vice president; and 
Tristram P. Coffin of Denison University, secretary-treasurer. 


Ottawa COUNTY HIsToRICAL MusEuM, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 

Miss Hesselbart, curator of the museum for over twenty-one years, con- 
tributed to the centennial booklet of the First Methodist Church in Port 
Clinton compiled by Lawrence G. Miller, pastor of the church. 


SENECA COUNTY MUSEUM, Tiffin 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 

The museum arranged a sesquicentennial display of antiques at the 
Seneca County Fair in August. Window displays from the museum’s col- 
lections were arranged during October in several store windows on Wash- 
ington Street. One of these displays was of locally made glass and one of 
old musical instruments. 


SHAKER HistTorIcAL Society, Cleveland 
Caroline B. Piercy, Secretary 

Current projects of the society include the making of recordings for the 
Cleveland Public Schools and for Shaker schools; gathering together all the 
society’s furniture, utensils, and clothing in a temporary museum; and as- 
sembling material for a history of early Warrensville Township (now 
Shaker Heights). 
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The society trained groups in Shaker songs and dance for a program of 
the Cleveland Folklore Society. 

Not by Bread Alone: The Shaker Cook Book, written by the secretary, 
Caroline B. Piercy, was published recently by Crown Publishers, New York 
City. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

The annual meeting of the organization was held at Marietta, Ohio, on 
September 26, 1953, with the largest attendance since the organization was 
formed in 1939. Fifteen members of the Steamship Historical Society of 
America were special guests. The new River Room at Campus Martius 
Museum was officially opened. The room contains a gallery of original oil 
paintings of steamboats, three of which were done by Dean Cornwell. A one- 
hour documentary film of river steamboats in action, taken in 1933-40, was 
shown at an evening banquet attended by 125 persons. Most of the scenes 
were photographed on the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
At the business session, Miss Lucilia Hock of Cincinnati was elected 
treasurer. 

Frederick Way, Jr., is author of a book, She Takes the Horns, issued 


September 1, 1953, by the Picture Marine Publishing Company. The volume 
gives the factual background for many of the famed steamboat races on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri rivers. It is illustrated and contains a large 
set of plans of the sidewheeler Buckeye State, the only plans of a “river 
racer” known to be extant. The author credits the Martha Kinney Cooper 
Ohioana Library Association for financial assistance in the research. 


STARK COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

The society held a membership drive in September and October which 
brought in 131 new members, bringing the total membership of the society 
up to 1,252—a new high. Twenty new memberships or promised member- 
ships were secured for the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
every prospect being asked to consider that membership as well as the county 
membership. 


SUMMIT CouUNTY HisToricaAL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


The sound motion picture, “The Miracle of Muskingum,” a picture of the 
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Muskingum watershed, was shown at the September meeting to open the 
fall season. In November, “Pipeline to the Clouds,” a General Electric 
Company picture, was presented. 

Hudson Day was observed at the Perkins Stone Mansion and the John 
Brown Home on October 18. History students from the Hudson high 
school served as hosts and hostesses. The October Bulletin featured ‘Looking 
at Hudson,” an article by Marie L. Murphey. 


UNION COUNTY Historica SocigEty, Marysville 
Clarence Hooper, President 
At the annual election all incumbent officers were reelected. They are 


Clarence Hooper, president; Rachel Robinson, secretary; and Minnie Otte, 
treasurer. 


VINTON CouNTY HistToricaAL Society, McArthur 
Ross Goodwin, President 

The Vinton County Historical Society completed organization on March 
27, 1953, with adoption of a constitution and bylaws. Officers elected were 
Ross Goodwin, president; Arlo Chatfield, first vice president; Cynthia 
Hamilton, second vice president; Ethel Cox, secretary; Anna Darby, his- 
torian; Nira Tucker, treasurer; and John Shookey, genealogist. 

An immediate object of the organization is the securing of a suitable 
building for a museum to house the collection of historical materials already 
in its possession. 


About Historians 


Antioch College is celebrating its centennial year in 1953-54. On October 
5, 1953, a special program commemorated Horace Mann’s inaugural ad- 
dress one hundred years before. 

During last July, August, and September, Irwin Abrams, chairman of 
the department of history, was a visiting specialist in Germany under the 
exchange of persons program of the high commission office. 

Bernard Weisberger is the author of Reporters for the Union, published 
last year by Little, Brown & Company. 


The Delta Chi chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Akron in June 1953. 


Bernard S. Logan has resigned as assistant professor of history to accept 
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appointment in the department of economics at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Associate Professor Clara G. Roe has received a grant-in-aid from the 
American Philosophical Society to complete a biography of General Nathanael 
Greene. 


At Bowling Green State University, Virginia B. Platt has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor of history. 

John Oglevee spent the last summer in Europe, where he did research at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. 


Stanton Ling Davis, associate professor of history at Case Institute of 
Technology, is again conducting a study tour of Europe, July 4-August 24, 
under arrangements with Study Abroad, Inc. Two courses on the European 
background of western civilization will be offered, making it possible for 
enrollees meeting the academic requirements to earn six credit hours. The 
tour is open to qualified students, to teachers for in-service credit, and also 
to persons not wishing academic credit. 


Erving E. Beauregard, professor of history at the University of Dayton, 
has contributed a chapter, “The Crusades,” to A History of Civilization, a 
cooperative work to be published soon. Professor Beauregard has temporarily 
replaced Wilfred J. Steiner as advisor to the local Phi Alpha Theta chapter. 


E. J. Urch of the department of history and political science at Defiance 
College is now the chairman of the newly formed division of cultural 
communications. Majors in this division qualify for the A. B. degree. 


Sister Loretta Clare, head of the department of history at the College of 
Mount St. Joseph on-the-Ohio, has recently collaborated with Don Sharkey 
of Dayton in preparing a 56-page booklet entitled Our Catholic American 
Heritage. This is a brief history of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, intended for the use of study clubs. She has also edited a 48-page 
booklet, The Sisters of Charity in Ohio, containing articles written by mem- 
bers of the faculty. This was published as a sesquicentennial contribution. 


Four new instructors in the department of history at Ohio State Uni- 
versity were appointed at the beginning of the autumn quarter. They are 
Paul Bamford, Bradley Bargar, Morton Borden, and Paul Murphy. 

Harold J. Grimm has received a Fulbright teaching award for lecturing 
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at the University of Freiburg, Germany, during the second semester of 
the current academic year. 


At Ohio University, Frederick D. Kershner has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor. Last May Dr. Kershner served as a member of 
the selection committee for Fulbright awards for Australia. 

Charles M. Mayes has been appointed acting instructor of history. Mr. 
Mayes has studied at the Sorbonne, the University of London, and the 
University of Minnesota. 

Carl Gustavson has received a Ford Foundation grant for the year 1953-54. 

John F. Cady presented a paper, ‘Southeast Asia Under Revolutionary 
Attack,” at the annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association in Cleveland 
in April. 


Walter Whalen has resigned from the history staff at Our Lady of Cin- 
cinnati College. 


David Burks of the department of government and history at Otterbein 
College received his Ph.D. in history from the University of Chicago in 
December 1952. His thesis dealt with Mexican trade in the nineteenth 
century. 

Harold Hancock, acting head of the department, worked upon his thesis, 
“Delaware During the Civil War,” at Washington and elsewhere during 
the summer. 


Hastings Eells has been named chairman of the department of history 
at Ohio Wesleyan University to succeed Henry C. Hubbart. Dr. Eells 
announces that a seminar on Ohio history has been introduced this year. 


Sarah C. Stevenson of the history department at Rio Grande College will 
leave on the first of February 1954 for an extended visit to Italy and England. 


Two members of the history faculty at Toledo University have recently 
published articles in historical periodicals: Willard A. Smith, “Napoleon 
III and the Spanish Revolution of 1868,” in the Journal of Modern History 
(September 1953); and R. C. Downes, ‘Toledo and the Ohio Centennial 
of 1902,” in the Northwest Ohio Quarterly (Autumn 1953). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Library of the Obio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. By Elizabeth C. Biggert. (Columbus, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1953. x-++-153p.; index. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50.) 


The social, economic, and political history of Ohio is well represented in 
the manuscript collections of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society Library, which totals approximately 1,500,000 separate pieces. This 
library is the repository for certain groups of the archives of the state of 
Ohio, which include papers dealing with the government of the Northwest 
Territory and the correspondence of the governors of Ohio. 

The entries in this guide are arranged in alphabetical order by the title of 
the collection. A collection may be represented by one piece or a number of 
volumes or boxes. The term “box” may include as few as five or six pieces, 
of as many as two hundred pieces. This varied method of designation results 
in the listing of 1,128 manuscript collections. 

The descriptions are brief, giving concise contents notes, often listing 
special features of the collections, and including pertinent biographical data. 
Reference to published letters is made. Miss Elizabeth C. Biggert, manuscripts 
librarian, has given an excellent idea of the contents of the collections. The 
Preface states that details concerning any collection may be procured from 
the library's card catalog or from the manuscripts librarian. 

The Index is very complete, containing entries for persons, places, and 
subjects. Subheadings under the names of counties and larger cities bring 
together many topics relating to their history and development. A special 
feature of the Index is the listing of material under both the name of the 
county and that of the township. Another feature is the completeness of the 
subject entries, which include references to courts, medicine, pioneer life, 
railroads in Ohio, and religion in Ohio, to mention only a few. 

The collections described in this guide are of particular importance to 
students of Ohio's history. The political history of the state is represented 
by the papers of Ohio senators, representatives in congress, Ohio governors, 
and members of the Ohio General Assembly. The institutional development 
is found in the records of the various churches and sects, of the courts and 
schools. The history of business and industry is included in collections 
relating to small businesses and large industries. The steady development 
of internal improvements is well represented by many collections relating 
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to roads, railroads, and accounts of overland and river travel. 

Of special interest are the papers of several public figures whose influence 
has extended beyond the geographical boundaries of the state. Among these 
collections are the papers of Joshua Reed Giddings, noted Whig abolitionist; 
of Thomas Worthington, leader in Ohio’s struggle for statehood; of John 
Brown, the abolitionist; and of Jay Cooke, Civil War financier. 

While all periods of Ohio history are included, the Civil War period is 
especially well represented. There are letters, diaries, poems, songs, and 
reminiscences of participants in the war. 

This guide will be of great interest to students of the history of the 
Northwest Territory, the state of Ohio, and the public figures and citizens 
whose activities have contributed to its growth and development. 


Clements Library WILLiaM S. EWING 


The Indian Tribes of North America. By John R. Swanton. Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Bulletin 145. (Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 1952. vi+726p., maps, bibli- 
ography, and index. $3.50.) 


From the time of the European discovery of the New World to the present, 
explorers, missionaries, government agents, escaped captives, travelers, an- 
thropologists, ethnologists, and historians have accumulated and recorded 
tremendous quantities of data on the American Indian. Some of this in- 
formation is accurate and reliable, some is so biased as to be of little value. 
Some of the material is presented in works dealing with the Indian as a, sub- 
ject, but a great deal of it is buried in the obscuri*y or detail of works on 
other subjects. Research-wise, this means that the study of the American 
Indian remains a gold mine. 

One of the primary difficulties is the vastness of the subject, a situation 
which tends to discourage all but the intensely interested scholar. By 
prodigious and painstaking labors, however, the field has been surveyed 
and mapped. Almost a half century ago Frederick W. Hodge compiled the 
encyclopedic Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Although 
subsequent research has revised many of its details, and although much of it 
is now out of date, Hodge's work is still regarded as the standard in the 
field. Of a similar nature, but dealing with a more restricted area, is the 
Handbook of the Indians of California by Alfred L. Kroeber, which ap- 
peared in 1925. 

Another landmark with a different approach to the subject is Kroeber’s 
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Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America, published in 1939. 
Kroeber, in this work, is concerned with a division of the American Indian 
into cultures and the effect of historical events and environment on them. 

In some respects the present volume is basically a reshuffling of Hodge 
and Kroeber to get a gazetteer-type presentation. It is much more than this, 
however. Swanton has added the knowledge gained by a lifetime of fruit- 
ful study and the findings of the accumulated scholarship of others. Un- 
fortunately, it includes very little of the material published since he retired 
from the Bureau of American Ethnology, now perhaps a decade ago. 

The subject matter of this volume is treated by geographic divisions— 
states of the United States, Alaska, Canada, and so on. The sections on the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Central America are little more than listings of 
tribes or bands with brief identifying sentences. Under each geographic 
division are listed the tribes associated with it. Full treatment of a particular 
tribe is made in the division in which that tribe principally centered, with 
the year 1650 as the general period of reference. For example, the principal 
entry for the Erie is given in the Ohio section. A “see also” reference is 
made to Indiana, New York, and Pennsylvania. Under each of these three 
states is an Erie entry which explains briefly their location or role and a 
“see Ohio” reference indicating the location of the principal entry. (Since 
Swanton has written this work “from the point of view of the United States,” 
some tribes with centers in Canada have been treated under states. The main 
entry for the Huron appears under Ohio.) 

The principal entry for a tribe includes the etymology of its name, 
synonymy, linguistic family connection, location (including names and lo- 
cations of subdivisions, small bands, and villages), history, population 
statistics, historical prominence, and present-day geographic names derived 
from it. 

Ohio readers will find principal entries for the Erie, Mosopelea, and 
Wyandot (Huron) under the Ohio division. Brief entries explaining the 
location and association with Ohio are also made for the Chippewa, Dela- 
ware, Honniasont, Illinois, Iroquois, Kickapoo, Miami, Neutrals, Ottawa, 
Potawatomi, Seneca, and Shawnee. Some of these played major roles in 
Ohio history; others merely occupied fringe areas without making any 
consequential contribution. 

The Indian Tribes of North America will serve the layman as a ready 
reference tool. For the scholar it is a textual accompaniment to Swanton’s 
tribal map of North America. (The continent is divided into four folded 
maps which are rather awkwardly bound into the volume at illogical places.) 
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Also of considerable value is the forty-page bibliography of hundreds of 
references from which the material was obtained. Its limitation is that it 
contains very few entries for the last fifteen years. But this is not a serious 
handicap to those working in the field. 


Miami University Dwicut L. SMITH 


Papiers Contrecoeur et Autres Documents Concernant le Conflit Anglo- 
Francais sur l’Ohio de 1745 a 1756. Edités par Fernand Grenier. Université 
Laval, Publications des Archives du Séminaire de Québec, 1. (Québec, 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1952. xxxiv-+485p.; illustrations, end 
maps, abbreviations, bibliography, and index. $10.00.) 


Scholars have long known of the significant possibilities of French archival 
materials in North American repositories for the study of United States 
history. Little has been done, however, to utilize this valuable source. In fact, 
the French side of the picture has often been slighted in American history. 
Language has not been the principal barrier. Instead, other factors have dis- 
couraged the use of these documents—ignorance of existence and location, 
inaccessibility, and inadequate calendars or guides. 

While repositories have always been interested in purchasing, copying, 
or acquiring by gift or legislative enactment manuscript collections of his- 
torical significance, curators and scholars are frequently surprised to discover 
unknown or forgotten documents of considerable importance tucked in some 
vault, basement, attic, or other storage space, having gone unnoticed probably 
since their acquisition. Then there are considerable collections and bodies of 
documentary material with restricted-usage conditions placed upon them by 
the donors or by the rules of the institutiton in which they are deposited. 
The third factor which discourages use of the French documents on American 
history is the general lack of calendars or guides to these collections. 
Combing through literally hundreds of items is a time-consuming process 
that should be accomplished in advance by trained archival personnel rather 
than by each harried scholar whose time is usually at a premium and who 
would like to determine the pertinence of a collection to his project as 
quickly as possible. 

It is gratifying to note that these difficulties are being surmounted in some 
instances. For example, the Public Archives of Canada has recently (1952) 
issued a preliminary inventory, Fonds des Manuscrits No 1, Archives 
Nationales, Paris Archives des Colonies, which is an annotated bibliography 
of its vast holdings of transcripts from French archives pertaining to the 
French regime in America. It is now possible to determine at a glance the 
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scope of the archives’ holdings in this field, and to eliminate considerable 
preliminary correspondence and effort for the scholar who wishes to con- 
sider the potentialities of this institution to his research. 

The volume of this review is even more valuable. It represents the com- 
bined efforts of the Archives du Séminaire de Québec, the Institut d’ Histoire 
et de Géographie de l'Université Laval, the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, and the Presses Universitaires Laval, consisting of 
edited documents concerning the last stand of the French in the Ohio Valley 
in mid-eighteenth century. 

The manuscripts are selected from the considerable holdings of two 
French-Canadian Lyman C. Drapers—Jacques Viger and l'abbé Hospice- 
Anthelme Verreau. They consist primarily of letters, journals, and council 
proceedings, but also include military orders, rosters, expense accounts, and 
other miscellany. Of the over two hundred documents, about three-fourths 
are those received or sent by Contrecoeur. 

Claude-Pierre Pécaudy de Contrecoeur figured in the occupation of the 
Ohio Valley, and in 1754 was made commandant of all French posts on 
the Ohio. It was under his direction that the English were ousted from 
the forks of the Ohio and that Fort Duquesne was built upon the site. He 
successfully resisted the English and maintained French control of the 
Ohio Valley. In ill health, he returned to Montreal in 1756. The life and 
death clash of France and Britain for their colonial empires with the focus 
on the struggle for control of the Ohio Valley, to Braddock’s defeat (1755), 
in which Contrecoeur played an important role, is the subject of this volume. 

An amazing amount of information is contained in the documents. The 
French occupation of the Ohio Valley is portrayed in intimate detail. There 
is considerable material on the Indians of the area. The documents are of 
tremendous significance to the early history of Ohio. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the annotated bibliography, especially that of the source 
materials. The editorial notes and explanations of M. Grenier are quite 
helpful and pertinent and give many suggestions for further development of 
ideas. 

Of even more importance than the immediate contents of this book 
is the fact that it represents a cooperative venture of four organizations 
whose mutual interests are in this field. Otherwise, circumstances would have 
precluded its accomplishment and publication. It is hoped that other 
endeavors materialize into such valuable end-results. Historical scholarship 
will be the better for such. 


Miami University DwiGHT L. SMITH 
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A Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Collection of Western Americana Founded 
by William Robertson Coe, Yale University Library. Compiled by Mary C. 
Withington. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952. x+-398p.; frontis- 
piece, map, and index. $10.00.) 


One of my favorite collectors, the late O. Andreas Garson of Oak Park, 
Illinois, gathered an astonishingly fine collection of great menus. Mr. 
Garson, as an autograph collector, was interested especially in the signatures 
of the guests inscribed on the menus at the times of the dinners. My 
pleasure in the menus was vicariously gastronomic. I used to come away 
from a session with Mr. Garson’s collection placid with pleasure, dreaming 
of the rich and wonderful foods which, singly or in combination, could 
induce a most delectable torpor. 

The Coe Catalogue impressed me in almost the same fashion. Reading the 
descriptions of the various manuscripts collected by Mr. Coe and the other 
western Americana manuscripts owned by Yale University was quite similar 
to perusing menus of late nineteenth century banquets. Such riches! Such 
delicacies! Such an overpowering abundance! Such indefatigable industry to 
dig out and acquire those rarities! Why, the eyes fairly smart to get at the 
originals and revel in the thousands of pages of original manuscripts de- 
tailing the story of our westward expansion. Surely no comparable collection 
exists—nor, for that matter, could another collection to equal this one ever 
be brought together now. There is scarcely a name among the legends or 
facts about the country west of the Mississippi that is not represented in 
superb example. Much of the history of our old West may now be re- 
written by today’s and tomorrow's scholars with more certainty that facts 
are provable than in former times. With the Coe Collection to draw upon, 
there will be no necessity to guess about what happened. We shall have 
fewer ‘‘fine flights of fancy.” 

The Coe Catalogue, as a bookmaking venture, is a fine piece of work. In 
the first place, Carl P. Rollins designed the volume, and that invariably 
means a distinguished product. In the second place, Yale University Press 
is the publisher, and that indicates quality work. Miss Mary C. Withington, 
the compiler, approached the problem of describing the 542 entries (in- 
cluding single items and many collections of large size) in a sensible, 
straightforward fashion. Miss Withington did not follow current practices, 
nor did she use all of the accepted terminology, in describing the individual 
letters and manuscripts. Unfortunately, the carefully devised manual of 
the Library of Congress for descriptions of manuscript collections and 
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individual manuscripts was not available when Miss Withington was com- 
piling the catalog. Still, her descriptions are clear, and the essential in- 
formation is always present. Everyone associated with this enterprise deserves 
high praise. 


Clements Library COLTON STORM 


The Shaker Cook Book: Not by Bread Alone. By Caroline B. Piercy. (New 
York, Crown Publishers, 1953. 283p.; end-paper map, illustrations, and 
index. $3.00.) 


Caroline B. Piercy has set down in modern, usable form a fascinating 
lot of recipes used in Shaker communities from the late eighteenth century 
to the present day which should make a fine addition to any kitchen book- 
shelf. But there is also a place for The Shaker Cook Book: Not by Bread 
Alone in the library of the historian or folklorist. For its author has garnished 
the publication of her collection with age-old lore of the ingredients used 
in the recipes. It is flavored with authentic material of the people who 
produced these ingredients, the ‘Kitchen Sisters’ who prepared them, and 
those who partook of the Shakers’ food and drink when the communities 
were at their height during the nineteenth century. Today, those concerned 
with modern developments in agriculture, nutrition, hygiene, economics, 
sociology, and even labor-saving devices would find interest in Mrs. Piercy’s 
account of how these were furthered and disseminated through Shaker 
practices. 

The ritual singing and dancing of the Shakers was, in itself, true folk 
art. It was these ‘‘exercises”” which caused these Believers in Christ’s Second 
Appearing to become commonly known as ‘Shaking Quakers,” or “Shakers.” 
Mrs. Piercy’s end-paper map of the nineteen Shaker communities—scattered 
from New England to eastern Indiana in the early 1800’s—which influenced 
early American cookery, includes the four in Ohio. The first and parent 
community of western Shakerdom was Union, near Lebanon, established in 
1805. Watervliet and Whitewater were also in the southwestern part of the 
state, and North Union, or “The Valley of God's Pleasure,’ was near 
Cleveland, now the site of Shaker Heights. The cleanliness and peace of 
the model democracies set up by these kindly, honest, frugal, celibate folk, 
attracted many converts at the turn of the nineteenth century, partly in 
reaction to the Great Kentucky Revival and to other excesses of frontier 
life. Whatever psychologists might make of their beliefs and form of 
worship, to many it proved a sincere religious fulfilment. Considering the 
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fates of many Utopias, before and since, it is amazing that the Shaker 
strength continued so long. Before the end of the century, however, the 
religious dance had ceased, their hymns conventionalized, and the western 
communities had begun to be disbanded: North Union in 1910; Union in 
1912. In 1922, when the last remaining western community, South Union, 
Kentucky, popularly known as ‘“‘Shakertown,” was disbanded, the survivors 
who desired to, went to the parent society at Mt. Lebanon, New York, 
established by the founder of Shakerism, Mother Ann Lee, in 1777. 

The initial source and inspiration of Carolyn Piercy’s Shaker recipe col- 
lection came from the little old manuscript cookbook in which her mother 
had written this tasty lore, learned from frequent visits to North Union, 
which was near her girlhood home. As mother and daughter prepared these 
recipes together, the mother would reminisce about the community. Thus, 
Mrs. Piercy writes that to the little cookbook “I owe my interest in all 
things Shaker.” This interest eventually led Carolyn Piercy to become one 
of the originators and secretary of the Shaker Historical Society and the 
author of The Valley of God's Pleasure and other books concerning the 
Believers and their lore. She has also collected and saved many pieces of 
Shakerana, which she hopes someday to have in a Shaker museum. In addi- 
tion to her mother’s collection, Mrs. Piercy’s source material for her cook- 
book included other manuscript recipes: rare books, such as The Shaker 
Housekeeper, written by Eldress Mary Whitcher, who died in 1797; Shaker 
nineteenth-century publications, which had frequent agricultural and cookery 
notes; and recipes and lore given by four Shaker sisters still living and 
cooking in present-day eastern Shaker communities. 

In putting into practice the establishing of ‘Heavens on Earth,” the 
Believers became craftsmen of complete honesty and great skill. Their 
cleanliness and abhorrence of waste led to canning and preserving practices 
as well as to boiling vegetables in peels and using “‘pot-licker” to good and 
tasty advantage. The delicious meatless recipes concocted by the “Kitchen 
Sisters” during a twelve-year meat ban in the late 1830's, continued to be 
enjoyed many years after the ban was officially over. Always believers in 
temperance, the Shakers, through an edict in 1828, finally even relegated 
their far-famed cider “to the vinegar barrel, to be used in salads, sauces 
and pickles, or boiled down and bottled for use on steam puddings or in 
making mincemeat or for ‘applesass.’’’ And this was the time when heavy 
drinking was taken as a matter of course, particularly on the frontier, and 
milk and water considered unsafe, usually with good reason. But the Shaker 
Brethren, who spent double the allotted time in working out the road tax 
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in order to be exempt from military service, needed plenty of liquid re- 
freshment. Hence cooling methods and many tempting varieties of non- 
alcoholic beverages were developed. Many people were introduced to these, 
as well as to green vegetables, fruits, cereals, eggs, and dairy products, in 
the days when heavy meat diets, salt pork and corn, and whiskey were 
accepted food and drink. The Shakers fed many “World People,” or 
non-Shakers, as well as their own members. Thousands of meals were 
served during the period of the western migration; orphans were sheltered, 
raised, and taught in the communities; and the poor and unemployed were 
fed during financial depressions, such as that of 1873. There was frequent 
travel and interchange of administrative personnel between the communities. 
Shaker peddlers ranged far, and their fine products even farther. Thus the 
sect’s methods of producing, preparing, and preserving food and drink 
became widely known. 

Mrs. Piercy has scaled the recipes, originally meant for a Shaker ‘‘family,” 
or communal group, of from thirty to one hundred hard workers, to the 
modern family’s needs, proportions, and equipment. Standard measurements 
were reached from such directions as “‘butter the size of a walnut” or “a 
large coffee cupfuil.”” Temperatures are stated for today’s thermostatically 
controlled ovens for baking done by the Shakers in their huge and ingeniously 
revolving ovens. One envies Mrs. Piercy’s family and guests, who have 
been privileged to partake of the immediate results of her kitchen laboratory 
research. ‘““New’’ approaches to even such common favorites as boiled corn 
produce exciting and delicious eating when done the Shaker way. 

Attractive illustrations of Shaker life by Virginia Filsen Walsh are used 
as chapter headings, as are several choice old prints, an advertisement for 
Shaker double-distilled rosewater, and packet covers for the famous Shaker 
seeds, including planting directions. Food and cooking terms in general use 
throughout pioneer times give an authentic and sometimes amusing flavor 
to the quality of the book. | 

All of which should inspire fresh interest, practical to both laymen and 
scholars, in the history and folkways of the nineteenth century, as well as 
in the lore of the Shakers. And, even in these days of frozen foods, pressure 
cookers, and ready-mixes, jaded appetites may relish such culinary Shaker 
heights as rosewater-flavored apple pie, leg of lamb laved in hot butter with 
a bunch of freshly plucked rosemary, Eldress Clymena’s blue flower omelet, 
Sister Lisset’s tea loaf, Shaker Johnny Cake, or even Ohio lemon pie. 


Columbus, Obio ANNE GRIMES 
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Grant and His Generals. By Clarence Edward Macartney. (New York, 
McBride Company, 1953. xiv-+-352p.; illustrations, end-paper maps, bibli- 
ography, and index, $5.00.) 


To the recent rash of volumes dealing with Civil War military history, 
Clarence E. Macartney has added another. In seeking to answer the ques- 
tion of why Grant was successful in war, after he had failed as an officer 
in the old army, as a farmer, as a real estate agent, and as he would later 
fail as president, author Macartney examines Grant's relations with his 
fellow officers during the war. The search for the key to Grant's military 
success leads the author to declare that, although he writes of battles and 
campaigns, “my purpose, however, has been to probe deeper.” He adds, 
quoting Plutarch, that ‘the most glorious exploits do not always furnish 
us with the clearest discoveries of virtue and vice in man. Sometimes a 
matter of lesser moment, an expression, a jest, informs us better of their 
characters and inclinations.” 

Giving a chapter to each, this volume deals with thirteen of Grant's 
generals: George H. Thomas, George G. Meade, James B. McPherson, 
John A. Rawlins, John A. Logan, Philip H. Sheridan, James H. Wilson, 
Henry W. Halleck, Benjamin F. Butler, William F. (‘Baldy’) Smith, 
John A. McClernand, Ambrose E. Burnside, and William T. Sherman. A 
fourteenth chapter considers ‘‘Grant and His Commander-in-Chief.” 

The coverage on each general is extensive. Each chapter presents first the 
pre-war career of the general under consideration, followed by a play-by-play 
account of the part that general played in the war's campaigns and battles. 
Sherman, Wilson, Sheridan, Smith, and McPherson receive the author's 
greatest praise for their contributions to success. Understandably, Halleck, 
Butler, and McClernand fall under the severest criticism. Of special interest 
to Ohio readers are the chapters on Sherman, Sheridan, and McPherson. 

The author is at his best in relating intimate, personal stories illustrating 
how each leader operated: Rawlins smashing the bottles of liquor found at 
Grant's tent; Butler browbeating Grant into restoring Butler’s command 
during the campaign against Richmond; and McClernand threatening Grant 
with political retributiton. Of the many quotations in the book, perhaps 
the most revealing is O. O. Howard’s observation contrasting Grant and 
Sherman: ‘Grant in command was . . . habitually reticent. Sherman was 
never so. Grant meditated . . . withholding his opinion. . . . Sherman 
quickly, brilliantly gave you half a dozen. Grant appeared more inclined to 
systematize and simplify; . . . take promptly the offensive; follow up a 
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victory. It made Grant the man for campaign and battle. Sherman was 
always at his best in campaign—in general manoeuvres—better than in actual 
battle.” 

Since the Civil War careers of these generals were closely intertwined, 
the book, organized as it is, contains much repetition, backtracking, and 
duplication. A more coherent result might have been achieved had the 
author chosen to follow Douglas Freeman’s example in Lee’s Lieutenants. 

In preparing this volume Macartney appears to have searched widely in 
such sources as government documents, manuscripts, and newspapers, as 
well as having talked personally with Civil War survivors when he wrote 
Lincoln and His Generals (Philadelphia, 1925). One previously unused 
source tapped in this work is William (‘‘Baldy”) Smith’s privately owned 
papers and unfinished autobiography. The author seems to have relied with 
greater credence than prudence on autobiographies and memoirs by the 
leading participants, in some instances quoting as fact items in memoirs 
written twenty years after the event. 

Unfortunately for the historian, the book contains only thirty biblio- 
graphical footnotes, leaving the sources of many quotes and incidents 
obscure. The reader might well wish for more color and life in the de- 
scriptions of active, robust men and fewer extraneous diversions into material 
having no immediate connection with the book’s main theme. 

How well has the author achieved his purpose? If his purpose had been 
simply to relate enlightening incidents and to trace military careers, he 
would have been eminently successful. But having set himself the task to 
“probe deeper” to account for Grant’s military success, he forces the reader 
to concur with Sherman’s view: “Yet to me, he [Grant} is a mystery, and 
I believe he is a mystery to himself.” 


Baldwin-Wallace College Davip LINDSEY 


Sidewheeler Saga: A Chronicle of Steamboating. By Ralph Nading Hill. 
(New York, Rinehart & Company, 1953. xii+-342p.; illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. $5.00.) 


Mr. Hill has produced an excellent book, which, unfortunately, has a 
misleading title. 

When the average reader thinks of steamboating, his thoughts are of 
the craft which plied the Ohio, the Mississippi, and, when sand bars and 
snags permitted, the broad Missouri. He expects a word of praise for Henry 
Shreve, who made steamboating a practical business, and a repetition, with 
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or without credit, of some of the anecdotes Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
first published in Life on the Mississippi. 

Neither the name of Capt. Shreve nor that of Mr. Clemens appears in 
the Index (the former, in the opinion of this reviewer, being an omission 
which shouldn’t occur in any account of the development of steamboat 
transportation of freight and passengers), and Mr. Hill has strayed far in 
other ways from the pattern of most of the many previous books on his 
subject, good, indifferent, and not infrequently very bad. 

For, after half a dozen chapters on the development of the steamboat, 
in which the partisans of John Fitch will find the sins of Robert Fulton 
touched upon too lightly for their taste, he takes up the development of 
the ocean-going sidewheeler and gives the reader something new, unhack- 
neyed, and most interesting. 

The doings of the shipping magnates who introduced steam to the ports 
of the world have been chronicled before, but their activities have been 
scattered through enough volumes of biography and history to overflow 
one of Dr. Eliot’s celebrated five-foot shelves. Mr. Hill has concentrated 
their most important essence in this single volume, from the first all-steam 
crossing of the Atlantic by Junius Smith in the chartered Sirius, through 
the building of the elephantine (white) British Great Eastern, to the 
Ticonderoga, recently saved by public subscription for further service on 
Lake Champlain. 

It’s all very interesting, amply illustrated, and documented in scholarly 
style—but it should have had a different title if Mr. Hill is to reap the 
full benefit of his originality. The appetite of many a reader, jaded by 
rehashed Life on the Mississippi, which has been served up so often, should 
have been titillated by a title that would help give the book a better chance 
to receive the attention it well deserves. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana R. E. BANTA 


The People Called Shakers: A Search for the Perfect Society. By Edward 
Deming Andrews. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1953. xvi+ 
309p.; illustrations, appendices, bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 


It is most timely that Edward Andrews’ book, The People Called Shakers, 
reaches us here in Ohio during the sesquicentennial, for within its pages we 
are made keenly aware of the valuable contributions this socio-religious sect 
made in the building of our state and our republic. It was in the log-cabin 
wilderness on the Ohio frontier that the first theological work on Shakerism, 
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often referred to as the Shaker Bible, The Testimony of Christ's Second 
Appearance, was written in 1806. Here in the crude meetinghouse at Turtle 
Creek (Lebanon) Richard McNemar, a noted preacher and classical scholar, 
became the father of Shaker hymnology and song. This unique gospel of 
“hands to work and hearts to God” took root among our pioneers when 
our state was but two years old. 

Mr. Andrews has compiled out of the vast literature, both by and about 
the Shakers, a comprehensive and definitive account of this unique sect. 
With the aid of three fellowships given him for that purpose, he has over 
the span of more than twenty-five years carried on a thorough research on 
every phase of Shaker life. This interest was awakened when he was 
temporary curator of the New York State Museum at a time when certain 
of the Shaker communities of that state were being dismantled. A large 
amount of material was painstakingly studied by him. He avows his in- 
debtedness to the Believers themselves, many of whom he has known 
throughout his years of research. 

On the origin of the Shaking-Quakers and the early life of their leader, 
Ann Lee, a cotton-mill worker of Manchester, England, he has thrown 
new light which helps us to better understand this remarkable woman, who, 
though so illiterate that she signed her marriage bans with a cross, possessed 
a rare intelligence and remarkable spiritual power that made her the effective 
and inspired leader of a new religious sect. She and seven of her followers 
artrived on these hostile shores not long after the Boston Tea Party. 
Realizing it was not the time to preach a new religion, they withdrew to 
the Niskeyuna wilderness, just above Albany. Here in 1780 during the 
Eastern Revival, those who failed to find salvation in other religious move- 
ments eagerly turned to Shakerism. 

Mr. Andrews points out that it was not until after Mother Ann Lee's 
death in 1784, only a decade after her arrival, that the converts themselves— 
good Americans, many of whom had helped win the Revolutionary War— 
formed into these socio-religious communities. He makes it clear that among 
the many strange experiments in communal life which developed in our 
young nation, the Shaker experiment was unique and the most successful. 
It greatly differed from many, such as the Labadist, Ephrata, Zoar, Amana, 
Harmony, and others, who came to our shores as organized old world 
groups, where they settled in some secluded nook and carried on their old 
world customs, traditions, and language. This was not the case with the 
Shakers, who were Yankees inspired by Mother Ann’s zeal to establish the 
“Perfect Society.” 
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The feature which made Shakerism distinct from the many other social 
experiments in our land was celibacy. This tenet is often wrongly attributed 
as the chief factor in the decline of the order. The fact is clear that celibacy 
was the chief tenet that held the order together and made their communal 
effort succeed. By this rule family competition and cupidity were eliminated 
and each celibate gave forth his full and best effort for the good of the 
larger family—the Shaker community. 

Mr. Andrews has richly documented this valuable contribution to American 
history by reviewing the bitterly adverse and biased opinion of the dis- 
satisfied apostate and critic as ‘vell as that of the consecrated member of 
the order. He has also given countless excerpts from manuscripts—just 
commonplace records of Shaker daily life. “Only by the honest treatment 
of all data may the heritage of the order be most clearly revealed,” we 
read in the Introduction. 

The Millennial Laws of the sect, which have never before been pub- 
lished, are included, and although many of them may sound ridiculous and 
trivial, they emphasize the fact that to the Believer who was constantly 
striving to establish God’s kingdom on earth, nothing was too trivial to 
do in the best possible way. The illustrations from old prints are numerous 
and give us delightful glimpses into the well-ordered routine of Shaker 
life. It was left to the genius of Edward Andrews to discover that the works 
of Shaker hands were “‘animated’’ and ‘“‘make us aware of the kinship 
between the spirit of these people and the quality of their craft.” To the 
student of American history he has given a most worthwhile book. 


Cleveland, Ohio CAROLINE B, PIERCY 


Economic Geography of Ohio. By Alfred J. Wright. Division of Geological 
Survey, Fourth Series, Bulletin 50. (Columbus, Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, 1953. xi+217p.; bibliography and index. $1.00.) 


Ever since the little volume entitled Geography of Ohio by Roderick 
Peattie appeared as Bulletin 27 of the fourth series of publications of the 
Geological Survey of Ohio in 1923, there has been published no satisfactory 
over-all survey of the geography of the state except geographical material 
compiled for the publication of Ohio—An Empire Within an Empire. The 
present volume by Dr. Wright of the department of geography of Ohio 
State University therefore meets a very important need in presenting current 
geographic conditions in Ohio. The writer has particularly welcomed this 
volume because he has been teaching a course in the geography of Ohio, and 
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there has been no up-to-date text for college students until it appeared. 

After an Introduction in which surface features, climate, original surveys, 
early settlement, and similar materials are presented, Dr. Wright has pro- 
vided a chapter on Ohio agriculture, including descriptions of soil types, 
type-of-farming areas, farm income, crops, and animal husbandry. Dr. 
Wright would be the first to admit that the treatment of this subject is far 
from complete, but there are advantages in having the material in compact 
form. He writes concisely and the student should be prepared to read much 
between lines in order to obtain a comprehensive view of our farm resources. 
Almost every page contains at least one map and these are thoroughly 
legible. 

The contents of Chapter 3 concern the mineral industries, and here again 
the maps and diagrams provide a wealth of material, making it unnecessary 
to burden the reader with a mass of statistical detail. The fourth chapter 
is somewhat longer than the preceding and deals with Ohio’s manufactures. 
Here Dr. Wright brings his excellent background of historical geography to 
bear, and throughout the discussion he makes clear Ohio’s past and present 
industrial life. Ohio’s progress in commerce and transportation is covered 
at some length, with particular attention to conditions prevailing in the 
state since the close of the war in 1945. Railways, airways, and highways 
are all given their fair share of attention, and at this point the first part 
of the book comes to an end. 

Succeeding chapters deal with regional aspects of our geography. Data 
were based upon county statistics, and hence Dr. Wright's division of 
the state into a group of southwestern counties (“The Miami Valley’), 
northeastern Ohio (all of the Western Reserve plus Columbiana, Stark, 
Wayne, Holmes, Ashland, and Richland counties), southeastern Ohio, and 
northwestern and central Ohio, fails to conform to any real regional design. 
As a geographer, the reviewer is disappointed that Dr. Wright has used the 
expression “Miami Valley’ for one of these chapters and then has failed to 
follow through with such divisions as Scioto Valley, Maumee Valley, 
Muskingum Valley, and the like. 

Certain shortcomings are apparent throughout the book, and it is hoped 
that some discrepancies will be corrected in future printings. Figure 19, 
showing the sales of vegetable crops in $1,000 values, fails to indicate what 
years the figures cover, and whether these figures include the production of 
greenhouse crops. Figure 24, Acreage in Tenant-Operated Farms, omits the 
figure for Pike County entirely. The discussion of manufacturing in Mansfield 
appears in the chapter on northeastern Ohio, but the map of northwestern 
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Ohio shows Mansfield within that region. These and other points are 
little more than minor quibbling in view of the monumental task of 
synthesizing the statistical material. 

The appearance of the volume is attractive, and it has been my experience 
that students take to its use as a text very readily, with particular appre- 
ciation for the large amount of tabular and cartographic material that has 
been included. The author and the publishers are to be congratulated on 
this volume and deserve the thanks of all residents of Ohio for the work 
done in preparing this over-all view of the geography of our economic life. 


Kent State University H. F. Raup 


Royal Bob: The Life of Robert G. Ingersoll. By C. H. Cramer. (Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1952. 314p.; bibliography and index. $3.75.) 


Easily the most captivating figure in that convulsive nineteenth-century 
struggle between science and religion was Robert G. Ingersoll. Thousands 
of believers, non-believers, and unclassified, paid thousands of dollars to 
hear the “Great Agnostic’ ridicule the Bible, flay the clergy, and scold the 
public. Slightly over the average in height, fluctuating between 200-280 
pounds in weight, Ingersoll cut a striking figure on the platform. Standing 
alone, speaking without notes, he hit hard, biting and humorous, mocking 
and sarcastic. In this readable, informative, and highly entertaining study, 
Professor Cramer of Western Reserve University has restored ‘Royal Bob” 
(President Garfield was responsible for the appellation) to his proper place 
on the history bookshelf. 

Ingersoll pursued three careers—he was a lecturer, a lawyer, and a 
Republican. His lecturing was devoted principally to debunking the Bible, 
a pastime which involved him in magazine debates with a variety of clergy- 
men, in addition to two lawsuits. His most famous legal case occurred in 
1882-83, when he defended Stephen Dorsey, the A-1 conspirator in the 
notoriou; Star Route Frauds. His stump-speaking contributions to the Re- 
publican party were considerable until 1884. He might have swung New 
York to Blaine in that year by a single appearance had he not been alienated 
from his former friend. 

While the book has great merit, it lacks critical and interpretive values. 
Ingersoll’s wild fulminations of 1876 are only mechanically denounced, 
and his defense of the Star Routers is passed over without comment, as 
is his receipt of a ranch in New Mexico from his client Dorsey. Not nearly 
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enough is said about the glaring inconsistencies in Ingersoll’s own thought 
and behavior. Whereas he was true to his principles with regard to religion 
and family, he had no principles in his political activity. Ingersoll con- 
sidered himself, and he was, a defender of the downtrodden, but at the 
same time he was a corporation lawyer, militant protectionist, and outspoken 
imperialist. When rejected by Blaine he took up with Henry George on the 
rebound. He came out fighting for gold in 1896, missing the deeper mean- 
ing of Bryanism. These contradictions go unnoticed. 

One minor factual error. Speaking of the Mulligan Letters, the author 
twice on page 78 refers to Blaine’s ties with the Fort Worth and Little Rock 
Railroad. This, of course, should have read the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Railroad. In spite of its limitations, the book is well worth one’s while and 
should be read by all students of the period. 


Rio Grande College EUGENE C. MURDOCK 


History of Lake Shore Ohio. By Randolph C. Downes. Three volumes. (New 
York, Lewis Publishing Company, 1953. xv-+-432p.; 432p.; 570p.; illus- 
trations and indexes. $25.00.) 


These volumes, like many local histories of former years, have apparently 
been financed in large part by the familiar device of devoting the last volume 
to biographical sketches of successful individuals in the region. The author, 
however, unlike many who have undertaken similar ventures in the past, 
is a trained historian. Director of the Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio, editor of that society’s quarterly, member of the history faculty of the 
University of Toledo, Dr. Downes is also the author of various meritorious 
historical works, including a history of Lucas County, Ohio, now in process 
of publication and eventually to be complete in six volumes. 

The author has earnestly endeavored to present a balanced account of 
the political, social, economic, and cultural development of the region from 
the earliest times to the present day. Interest for the reader may be stimulaved 
by the use of paragraph headings followed by rather brief treatment of 
topics not always intimately related to each other. Considerable attention has 
been given to newspaper sources to ascertain local reactions to events and 
trends of historical importance during various decades. 

The area, including Toledo and Cleveland, embraces of course one of the 
highly industrialized sections of the country, and the importance of iron and 
steel and a host of industries related to the modern mechanized age is 
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properly emphasized. Included also are rather extensive sections on the 
problems of American imperialism, neutrality, war, and international co- 
operation since 1898, with pertinent comment from newspapers of the 
Ohio lake shore region. 

Certain difficulties were inherent in the project, including that of con- 
sistently following a concept as to the distance that the lake shore region 
extends into the interior. Accurate information, moreover, is available for 
some periods to a greater degree than for others, as is illustrated by the fact 
that the political developments of the last forty years (mot yet carefully 
analyzed by scholars) are treated with noticeable brevity. 

The maps and illustrations have been selected with discrimination, though 
the map of the War of 1812 (I, p. 66) locates Ft. Wayne very inexactly. 
In the text, other minor errors will be noted. Ft. Defiance was hardly 
“rebuilt” as Ft. Winchester during the War of 1812 (I, p. 160), for it was 
located some little distance away. To term a “‘total loss” the sums that had 
been received by Ohio under the federal deposit act of 1836 and loaned in 
part to the counties (I, p. 146) is not correct. (See E. L. Bogart, Internal 
Improvements and State Debt in Ohio, New York, 1924, p. 167.) 

The author, relying on the studies of Wellington G. Fordyce in the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, states that the Jews, number- 
ing about 125,000 in 1936, constitute probably the largest group of foreign 
origin in Cleveland, Yet, Fordyce (ibid., XLV, 324) states that first and 
second-generation Germans numbered about 250,000 in 1936. Many of 
these no doubt are fairly well separated from the cultural traditions of their 
fathers, but this is also true of many Jews. 

The proofreading has been carefully done, though Presbyterian is mis- 
spelled in Volume II, page 483. 

The third volume, comprising largely biographical accounts of successful 
business leaders of recent decades, gives much information which may be 
helpful for future students of local affairs. Incidentally, a perusal of these 
sketches points strikingly to the wide prevalence during the past generation 
in the homes of the financially successful of the two-child family, which, 
according to experts, is hardly large enough for the replacement of such 
groups. 

Finally, in spite of the limitations indicated, this work has much to 
commend it to the student of middlewestern American history. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P, WEISENBURGER 
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Artists and Illustrators of the Old West: 1850-1900. By Robert Taft. (New 
York, Charles Scribnet’s Sons, 1953. xvii+400p.; illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. $8.50.) 


In the publication of Artists and Illustrators of the Old West: 1850-1900 
Dr. Robert Taft, professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas, has not 
only revived the interest in the old American frontiers, but also created 
new frontiers in the study of American art. The author's previous con- 
tribution of the excellent Photography and the American Scene is now 
surpassed in literary interest and documentation of the thrilling expansion 
of the West during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Although a 
few careful studies have been and are being made of individual artists who 
contributed to this American epic, Dr. Taft for the first time, to the reviewer's 
knowledge, has performed the laborious and exacting research necessary to 
provide a reliable résumé of this colorful era as seen through the eyes of 
the adventurous men with their sketchpads who did so much to give the 
visual impression of the Old West with its native Indians and invading 
pioneers. 

The authority of original pencil and water-color sketches, together with 
wood-engravings, lithographs, and oil paintings made from the field sketches, 
is substantiated by the extensive collection of anecdotal text from letters, 
diaries, and autobiographies of the artists. It is a timely task, as so many 
of the names are in danger of disappearing with the original sketches. Of 
the forty-odd men presented by Dr. Taft, hardly one, with the possible 
exception of Frederic Remington, has rated more than a passing mention 
in the annals of American art. The argument may well be that they were 
not great artists, merely illustrators of the passing scene, quickly supplanted 
by the photographer. It is the old question of what constitutes art, and who 
is entitled to the title of artist. There is no question but that these painters 
and draftsmen had to master the exacting techniques of their craft; that they 
held their reflecting mirrors up to nature and recorded what they saw with 
sincerity and truth occasionally color:d with romanticism. Without the 
paintings of Hays, Mathews, Graham, Zogbaum, Farny, Schreyvogel, Leigh, 
to name but a select few, how dull would be the recordings of the Old West. 

Nearly half of the substantial volume is devoted to well arranged and 
amply documented notes and sources with illustrations of typical works of 
thirty-five of the artists, and an excellent index. This section in itself with 
the volumes of such magazines as Harper's Weekly, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Magazine, and the other publications whose pages were enlivened and 
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enriched by the illustrators, provides a gold mine for further search. Last, 
but not least, the scholarly presentation that Dr. Taft has made of Artists 
and Illustrators of the Old West has not kept his text from being en- 
tertaining reading. 


Ohio State University RALPH FANNING 


The Negro in the Civil War. By Benjamin Quarles. (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1953. xviii+-379p.; illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
$5.00.) 


In producing this scholarly account of The Negro in the Civil War, Dr. 
Benjamin Quarles, professor of history at Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has bridged another gap in the construction of the history of 
Negro-Americans, and has made an important addition to a growing body 
of literature about them. The author in telling this story has developed a 
lucid and interesting account, and his book is a valuable addition to American 
history. 

Professor Quarles has approached his subject from the point of view of 
the North and the South, and he has also presented the role of Negroes who 
make a falsehood of the southern tradition of their loyalty to the Confederate 
South. He shows that while they became, at first, teamsters, orderlies, and 
laborers who constructed breastworks and forts, dug intrenchments, and 
erected fortifications for artillery, they later deserted and fled to the Union 
lines, where they became “‘contrabands,” and also acted as guides, pilots, 
spies, and workers. They welcomed the Union troops in their advances, as 
they learned that these advances would lead to freedom. It is important 
to know the attitudes, reactions, and experiences of the Negro people, 
especially in the northern states, who had participated in the Negro con- 
vention movement, the abolition crusade, and the economic transition to 
freedom, and particularly of many thousands who had never been slaves, 
who were heralding the new day in our democratic experience. 

Professor Quarles’ title to his book is somewhat misleading, because his 
book is not so much a volume on the Negro in the Civil War as it is a 
study of the Negro soldier in the Civil War. Historical conditions affecting 
the Negro population receive some attention, but the emphasis is on the 
problems of war. Picturesque and dramatic titles characterize the chapter 
headings: ‘So Nigh Is Grandeur,” ‘They Also Serve,” “No More Driver's 
Lash,” “I Can’t Stay Behind,’ “Rehearsal for Freedom,” “A High Day 
in Zion,” ‘The Tortoise Gets a Move On,” “‘Sixty-three Is the Jubilee,” 
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“Do You Think I'll Make a Soldier,” ‘“‘Anselmas Reports to God,” “Home 
Front: Group Portrait in Sepia,” ‘Toll de Bell,” “Badges of Freedom,” 
“Jubilee—Jubilanus—Jubilatum,” ‘Where Sleep Our Kindred Dead.” 

The census of 1860 reported 488,070 free Negroes in the United States, 
and 52.9 percent had found residence in the North. This population group 
had been schooled in the meaning of freedom by the conditions under which 
they lived as well as by the voices of democracy. Scarcely had the war opened 
with the firing of the first guns, when Negroes began to strike their blows 
for freedom. 

As Dr. Quarles writes, when April 12, 1861, came, “the Negro was 
ready. This is a record of that readiness.” He found that ‘from the ranks 
of the former slaves came the bulk of the 180,000 Negroes who enlisted 
in the Army and the more than 29,000 who manned Union ships.” There 
were fifty-two military encounters in which Negroes participated. Dr. 
Quarles gives highlights to five of these battles; two of them, Battery 
Wagner in South Carolina and Port Hudson in Louisiana, were fought by 
free Negro soldiers. The other three battles, Melliken’s Bend, Nashville, 
and Petersburg, were fought by ex-slaves from Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Negroes served also as scouts, spies, and nurses; 
they were in activities of the Underground Railroad; and they were home 
defenders. 

Ohio's Negroes played important parts in this drama of war for freedom. 
The author quotes the Rev. William Waring, pastor of Toledo’s Negro 
Baptist Church, as saying that, ‘from the hour of the uprising, the Negro 
was a new man.” In Cleveland, Negroes resolved that, ‘today, as in the 
times of ’76 and in the days of 1812, we are ready to go forth and do 
battle in the common cause of our country.” In another Ohio town, Albany, 
a military company of Negroes was formed and was named “Attucks 
Guards,” after Crispus Attucks, the Negro who was one of the first martyrs 
of the American Revolution. Yet, with these and other evidences of 
loyalty, the state attorney general, H. B. Carrington, had to inform the 
Negroes of Ohio that the Ohio Constitution did not permit him to issue 
an order for their enlistment. Negroes of Ohio had never been called upon 
officially by the state to perform military service, but Ohio had been a 
recruiting ground for the Massachusetts 55th Regiment, the first of the 
Negro regiments. 

In the early days of the war neither congress nor the northern state legis- 
latures were willing to announce or admit that the Negro was a factor 
in the cause of the war or its prosecution. They were as unwilling to con- 
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sider Negro enlistments until induced by the events of war and the difficulties 
northern governors were having in raising their quota of troops. Never- 
theless, Negroes wanted to serve in this war for freedom. A Negro of Toledo 
wrote the Toledo Blade that he was willing to serve “as cook, waiter or 
in any other way.” 

In 1863 Ohio began the recruiting of Negro troops. John Mercer Langston, 
a graduate of Oberlin College and later a Negro member of congress, was 
one of the recruiting agents. The Sth United States Colored Troops, with 
Colonel G. W. Shurtliff commanding, was recruited almost exclusively from 
Ohio. Governor David Tod and his predecessor, William Dennison, were 
chief speakers at the flag presentation ceremonies for this company. 

The author has based his study upon extensive use of collections of 
books and manuscripts. He has had a leave of absence from teaching duties 
in order to prepare the book and has had the opportunity to travel through 
grants-in-aid. There are no footnotes but instead copious quotations are 
used. The reported reliability of some quotations of statements of dialect 
by Negroes may well be questioned. Some are amusing, but are they also 
accurately reported ? 

The volume has an informal style, with realistic details, and is quite 
readable. This history of Negroes, by a Negro, somehow denies classification 
as “Negro History.” It is a distinct contribution to American history. A 
bibliography, arranged by chapters, but also accurately complete, appears at 
the end of the volume. The great value of the book, however, is in the total 
story which it tells of what Negro-Americans did for themselves in the heroic 
struggle for our freedom—all of which makes a contrast with the traditional 
story of how Lincoln and the Union armies brought freedom to them. Of one 
thing we can be sure, textbook writers on the Civil War will not be com- 
piling the complete story unless they give attention to this well-written and 
important study, which will remain for a long time as a basic volume on 
this subject. 


Central State College CHARLES H. WESLEY 


A History of Miami County, Ohio. By Leonard U. Hill and others. (Piqua, 
Miami County Ohio Sesquicentennial Committee, 1953. xii+403p.; illus- 
trations. $2.50.) 


This is another county history to come out of the Ohio sesquicentennial 
celebration and one that will be used to supplement courses in American 
history in the city and county schools of Miami County. In the preparation 
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of many county sesquicentennial histories the time element was vital, and 
as is the case of the Miami volume, it was necessary to enlist the help of 
many native authors and researchers to meet the deadline. Thus we are con- 
fronted with a book containing a delightful variety of writing styles as 
well as varied approaches to the many facets in the realm of local history. 

Editor Hill has done an admirable job of organization of historical 
material, particularly in the early section of the book wherein the pre- 
history is described. Excavations of a mound situated southeast of Forest 
Hill Cemetery in Piqua revealed a sacrificial altar made of clay burned red 
and covered with ashes, charcoal, and burned bone pressed solid covered 
with clay. As far back as Indian tradition extends, the Miami tribe in- 
habited this entire region. Although no detailed prehistory is related, it 
gives the volume a good start, and this continues through the telling of 
Indian activity in the county. The following chapter recounts the formation 
of Miami County, which was established by an act of the state legislature 
passed January 16, 1807. The histories of each township are given midway 
through the book and are listed alphabetically. In addition, the fifty-seven 
illustrations, which include maps, line drawings, and old and modern photo- 
gtaphs, do much to increase the overall value of the history. 

The book is most absorbing, however, when it deals with such subjects as 
the early home life in the county and the development of the canal system. 
Here the writers create a vivid sense of reality that often eludes the pen 
of the professional historian. The younger reader will not remember dates 
and boundaries as well as he will recall mames, scenes, and situations. 
And on the local history level, re-creation of the early scene—the whole 
pattern of pioneer life—should be well planted in the minds of the beginner. 

Anne Rayner Wilson, author of the chapter Homes and Home Life, has 
done a commendable job of telling the story of a day in the life of a pioneer 
family. She begins with the pioneer cabin and recounts the method of con- 
struction. “A day was appointed for the cabin raising and the neighbors 
came for miles around for the sociable time that went with all working 
together. Early in the day entire families arrived. The women prepared food 
and the accustomed whiskey or brandy was provided by the host.” From the 
building of the cabin, Mrs. Wilson goes into the kind of food that 
nourished the pioneer and then into the early recipes. ‘The corn dodger 
was the meal, water and salt made into dough and baked. Corn pone was 
made with meal, yeast and milk. The ‘hoe cake’ or ‘Johnny Cake’ was 
made with meal, shortening of bear's grease or hog’s grease mixed with 
water and made into a dough which was placed on a clapboard of maple 
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three feet long and six or eight inches wide. The dough was spread on about 
an inch thick and baked in front of the fire and was quite appetizing.” 

Clothes and customs are described in the following pages, creating again 
for the reader, young or old, a feeling of “knowing” what the pioneer did, 
how he did it, and so forth. It is the purpose in such county histories, it 
seems to me, to familiarize the reader with each event through simple 
description. The dates and statistics, while important to the teacher, are 
not dwelled upon by the average reader or untrained historian. 

A chapter on “The Canal” by L. S. Pearson is another that re-creates the 
early day. In 1850 there were, according to Mr. Pearson, some four hundred 
line and packet boats on the Miami and Erie Canal. A line boat carried 
merchandise, grain, lumber, and other articles, while the popular packet 
boat was a combination passenger, diner, sleeper, smoker, and mail boat, 
and usually had a bar. The packets were gaily painted, had silk curtains, 
served fine meals, and were built for speed. An advertisement in an 1850 
paper stated that a boat left Piqua at 8 A.M. and got into Cincinnati in time 
for breakfast the next morning. The beds were stretched canvas shelves three 
feet wide that hung from the wall and ceiling and could be taken down in 
the daytime. Men usually removed their shoes, coats, and vests to retire, 
and in cases of overcrowding, they slept on and under tables. Miami 
County’s interest in the early canals is great, since Piqua was head of 
navigation on the canal for seven years—from 1837 to 1844. 

The History of Miami County is best when it reflects upon its early home- 
steads, its canals, its early transportation, and its people. For herein it pre- 
serves a “folksy” reality that was, and is today, a part of the people who 
reside in all of our Ohio communities. 


Franklin County Historical Society DANIEL F, PRUGH 


Letters of Sherwood Anderson. Selected and edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Howard Mumford Jones in association with Walter B. Rideout. 
(Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1953. xxix-+-479p.; illustrations 
and index. $6.00.) 


Sherwood Anderson, of Camden, Clyde, Springfield, Cleveland, and 
Elyria, lived twenty-seven of his sixty-one years in Ohio, but there is little 
about his native state in this book of four hundred letters spanning the period 
1916-41. They add nothing, therefore, to what we learn of Anderson’s Ohio 
years from the unpublished dissertations of William Sutton and William 
Phillips. After he suffered his nervous breakdown in Elyria in 1912 and 
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moved to Chicago, he felt no compulsion even to revisit the region from 
which he mined half his books. Nevertheless, he carried his Ohio ex- 
perience with him wherever he went thereafter, whether it was to Chicago, 
New York, the South, or Europe; and he seems to have been most at home, 
after 1925, in a Virginia village which resembled the pre-industrial Clyde 
of his boyhood. When Anderson wrote Dreiser, in 1936, from his home 
in Marion, Virginia, that “the small town is like a goldfish bowl. You can 
look and see. And I do see often the most sensitive ones breaking down, 
becoming drunkards, going all to pieces because of the terrible [loneliness] 
and dullness,” he was declaring his belief that Clyde, like Mark Twain's 
Hannibal, was everywhere. When he wrote of Sinclair Lewis, ‘I’ve been 
laying for that bird ever since he wrote Main Street,” he was implying a 
partial truth: that whereas Main Street is a story about a region, Winesburg, 
Ohio is a story about people. 

The letters are of considerable biographical importance, for Anderson's 
memory was as unreliable as Poe’s, and his numerous memoirs and semi- 
autobiographical works are not to be trusted in matters of fact. The letters 
are of equal importance for the literary historian, for Anderson was at the 
center of the cultural renaissance of 1914-30, and his correspondents in- 
cluded Dreiser, Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred Steiglitz, Edmund Wilson, 
Gertrude Stein, Waldo Frank, and Paul Rosenfeld. (The editors, for 
obvious reasons, have made little use of the other side of the correspondence, 
and we shall probably have to wait a long time before it gets into print.) 

Chiefly, however, the letters concern the craft of writing—Anderson’s 
writing—and to the literary student they reveal his strength and expose his 
weakness. One cannot read them without realizing that Anderson was a 
perennial amateur who hated making a living (and a poor living it was,. 
in spite of his fame) from his books. Writing for him was an intense 
excitement, dependent upon mood rather than upon steady application at 
the desk. Incapable of careful planning, he would write and destroy several 
successive versions of a novel before discovering that he had a subject but 
no predicate. His subjects were many and complex—small towns, big 
towns, the machine-worker, the Negro, the loves and family life of the 
middle class—and to them he brought all his great capacity for generous 
sympathy. But his object was always to feel the subject which engrossed his 
imagination, never to understand it with the aid of a theory, a process of 
thought, or an accumulation of fact. As he wrote Dreiser, the ‘‘general 
notion of the writer being also thinker, philosopher, etc. is . . . wet.” 
Inevitably, his strength was not in the novel but in the short story, which, 
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in modern practice and partly because of Anderson’s influence, has become 
a noun without a verb. 

The letters make lively reading. They are the record of a man perpetually 
seeking to find himself, and, again and again, feeling dismay at what he 
finds. They are well edited, and Professor Jones’s introduction is both 
illuminating and sympathetic. 


Ohio State University WILLIAM CHARVAT 


The Army Air Forces in World War II. Edited by Wesley F. Craven and 
James L. Cate. Vol. V, The Pacific: Matterhorn to Nagasaki, June 1944 
to August 1945. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953, xxxvii+- 
878p.; maps and charts, illustrations, and index. $8.50.) 


This volume takes for its topic those varied and widespread operations of 
the army air forces in the Pacific in the final phase of the Pacific War. 
The defensive maneuvers had been completed for the most part, and the 
offense begun. It is a glowing story of the defeats and victories, the failures 
and successes of air power in a scattered theater of operations. It is the tale 
of expediency and diverse command, of trial and error. 

All military histories of the late war are somewhat difficult to judge in 
point of accuracy. The layman has not yet had an opportunity to study the 
reports and documents which speeded the various services of the nation to 
victory. Yet this volume, like its predecessors, seems to be not only com- 
prehensive, but fair and equitable. It is neither a propaganda piece in praise 
of air power, nor a critical essay upon the shortcomings of man’s military 
might in the air. Rather, it appears to present an unbiased, straightforward 
account of the situation as it existed. It deals with the personalities as well 
as the aircraft involved, sometimes harshly, sometimes with sincere respect. 
It pulls no punches in relating the history of the intercommand rivalries 
which often reduced the military effectiveness of the airplane, as well as 
the ground and sea forces. 

The history of the army air forces in the Pacific from June 1944 to 
victory in 1945 is concise and to the point. Whereas the various authors 
(some eight in number) do not pass direct judgment upon the men and 
materials involved, the verdicts are included by implication and weight 
of fact. 

Perhaps more than anything else, this volume gives the reader an idea 
of the magnitude of the Pacific air war. It points out vividly and clearly 
the mass of men and materiel which must be coordinated and organized 
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in order that an air command may be put on an operational basis. Even 
more, it questions, by innuendo, the idea of a divided command among 
sea, ground, and air units. There is no doubt left in the reader's mind that 
misunderstanding and personal ideas of feasible military tactics brought on 
costly, sometimes even disastrous, mistakes. Yet, in the final analysis, the 
army air forces contributed greatly to the defeat of the Japanese, long 
before the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. A statement in the final 
chapter seems to summarize the element of success: “It was the versatility 
of the AAF, rather than its accomplishments in any one department, which 
deserves principal emphasis in a review of its contribution to the defeat of 
Japan.” Bombing, mining, supplying, rescue work, reconnaissance, and 
communications were all part and parcel of the work of the army air 
forces in the Pacific, and this volume does much toward giving each of 
these phases of operation just credit. 

There are two obvious drawbacks to this history. First, it is so detailed 
and those details are nearly impossible to check by the lay historian, and, 
secondly, the chapters, written by different individuals, vary in degree of 
clarity and effective presentation. A still longer history with fewer confusing 
abbreviations and more interpretation might have been merited. Chrono- 
logical aberrations are explained satisfactorily, and the organization of the 


volume, as a whole, is worthy of praise, for here has been presented in one 
volume the story of the military careers of thousands of aircraft and still 
more thousands of men. Illustrations are quite effectively used, and together 
with maps, aid in the documentation of the work. Undoubtedly better 
military histories are yet to be written, but as an early and comprehensive 
effort, this primary attempt is above reproach. 


Anthony Wayne Parkway Board RICHARD C. KNOPF 


This Is Ohio: Ohio's 88 Counties in Words and Pictures. By Grace Goulder 
Izant. (Cleveland, World Publishing Company, 1953. 264p.; illustrations, 
map, list of Ohio colleges and universities, bibliography, and index. 
$2.75.) 


Grace Goulder Izant, well known for her “Ohio Scenes and Citizens” in 
the Sunday Pictorial Magazine of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has assembled 
eighty-eight short sketches (one for each of Ohio’s counties), added ninety- 
nine well-chosen pictures, and called the result This Is Ohio. Based prin- 
cipally on her researches in connection with her ten-year-old Plain Dealer 
series, the contents of this little volume are aimed by Mrs. Izant and the 
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publisher at meeting the demand of Ohioans for more information re- 
specting the history of their state in its sesquicentennial year. 

The author deservedly enjoys the reputation of an entertaining writer, 
and she has done a good job in ‘making the reader want to turn the page.” 
She has succeeded in obtaining needed cohesion, a most difficult task when 
you consider the number and diversity of background of Ohio’s counties, 
by subdividing the state into nine geographical-historical units, presenting 
an introduction to each, and then following with sketches of the counties 
making up that unit. 

However, with two or three interesting anecdotes, plus a smattering of 
facts and figures and a picture or two, making up the sketch of each county, 
it is obvious that the book is primarily intended for popular consumption 
and not to meet the needs of the historian. Indeed, the latter will find little 
“new” information in its pages and will doubtless take exception to its 
abbreviated index, its uncritical bibliography, the total absence of footnotes, 
and the numerous errors which have crept into its pages. For example, on 
page 23 we are told that the battle of Buffington Island was a ‘mild 
skirmish’’ which resulted in the surrender of Morgan, though he managed 
to escape with a number of his soldiers at night. Joshua Reed Giddings is 
described as a “‘senator’ on page 32, as is Clement L. Vallandigham on 
page 210. On page 48 Mark Hanna is described as becoming a power in 
Republican politics and the “‘mentor’’ of President McKinley after he became 
a senator. Killbuck is pictured as the site of “Fort Fizzle” on page 85, 
while Waverly is credited with being the location of the atomic energy plant 
on pages 173 and 189. 

In describing the surrender of white captives by the Delawares and 
Shawnees to Colonel Henry Bouquet on page 88, Mrs. Izant states that 
“tribal leaders . . . paddled in with more than two hundred white prisoners, 
eighty of them women and children.” Actually, all but eighty were women 
and children. On page 91 we are told that the Gnadenhutten massacre 
was conducted by a ‘‘corps of Virginia militia, . . . bent on retaliation against 
Indians for depredations in the South.” The United States Geographer 
Thomas Hutchins is pictured on page 94 as beginning ‘‘a survey of lands 
east of the Ohio River called the Seven Ranges,” while on page 102 
we are informed that ‘the country’s first six ships, the Constitution among 
them, were commissioned by Congress in 1794 to fight the Barbary pirates.” 
Historians of the Civil War will be interested to learn on page 139 that 
General James B. McPherson was “‘killed at thirty-five near Atlanta in 1834.” 

Urbana Junior College is called a “university” on page 161, while the 
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year of reorganization of the colleges at Wilberforce is given as 1951 on 
page 213. On page 183 the Mingo chief Logan is pictured as killed by 
“irresponsible whites.” President George Washington, when first learning 
of the news of the terrible defeat of St. Clair, is described as breaking into 
“a fury of denunciation of his old friend” on page 222. The battle of 
Fallen Timbers is depicted as taking place in November on pages 236 and 
248, while Michigan is referred to as a “‘state” at the time of the Toledo 
boundary “war” of 1835, this on page 246. Even its chamber of commerce 
will be surprised to learn that “by mid-nineteenth century Toledo was the 
‘glass capital’ of the world”—page 247. 

Mrs. Izant experiences considerable difficulty in her handling of the subject 
of the Greene Ville Treaty. On page 195 we are told that in the treaty the 
Indians ‘gave up a great part of what is now southwestern Ohio,” while 
on page 219 it is mentioned that the Indians “still lingered in the Ohio 
northwest despite the Greenville Treaty.” Page 217 proceeds to describe the 
treaty line as ‘running south and west from Cleveland to today’s Mercer 
County, and south along the Ohio boundary line to the Ohio River.” 

Occasionally the author is given to exceptionally vivid (even if historically 
inaccurate) bits of picturization. Ponder for a moment on this excerpt 
from page 225: 


. . . the important Indian village, Pickawalliny [sic], the home of the Miami tribe 
and the leather-faced tricky chief, Old Britain. His town was wiped out later by a 
posse of hot-headed Canadians who galloped into the beautiful valley, buckskin jackets 
flying and rifles cocked. 


Some bits of additional humor have been injected into the body of the 
book through the carelessness of the proofreader. For example, on page 50 
a “statute of Moses Cleaveland” is described as standing on Cleveland’s 
Public Square. Paulding is portrayed on page 234 as a “pleasant rural 
trading center with a leading factory making break linings.” 

But the most glaring error of all was committed by the one who drew the 
map of Ohio for the end papers. Here the Western Reserve was shown as 
including the river counties of Gallia, Meigs, Athens, and Washington, 
while the Ohio Company lands were pictured as encompassing the north 
central counties of Lucas, Ottawa, Sandusky, Seneca, Hancock, Wyandot, 
Crawford, Hardin, and Marion. 

Fortunately, a second printing has come out that has corrected this map. 
It is regrettable that at the time of this correction the numerous other errors 
which appear in the body of the book were not eliminated. 


Kent State University PHILLIP R. SHRIVER 
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Encyclopedia of American History. Edited by Richard B. Morris. (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. xv-+-776p.; maps, charts, and index. $6.00.) 


The reference literature on American history has been immensely en- 
riched by the appearance of the Encyclopedia of American History. Columbia 
University professor Richard B. Morris in his capacity as editor has ac- 
complished on a national basis what William L. Langer did more com- 
prehensively in his noted Encyclopedia of World History. The result is a 
scholarly, readable volume which merits a place on the shelves of every 
library, every historian, and anyone else seeking verification of historical 
facts or capsular presentation of American history. 

Dr. Morris, an established teacher and author (The Era of the American 
Revolution, Government and Labor in Early America, Studies in the History 
of American Law, and Fair Trial), has successfully welded together the 
original contributions of an outstanding group of consultant editors headed 
by Professor Henry Steele Commager. His colleagues, all of whom deserve 
mention, were William Duncan Strong, Thomas C. Cochran, Ray Allen 
Billington, J. Bartlet Brebner, Talbot Hamlin, Sumner Welles, James D. 
Hart, the Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, and William L. Laurence. It is 
regrettable indeed that space limitations do not permit the naming of every 
individual who participated in one phase or another of the work. 

Both a chronological and a topical approach have been employed. In the 
first of three principal divisions, approximately 400 pages are devoted pri- 
marily to the major political and military events in the nation’s history. 
Attention is given to such important background topics as the original 
peopling of the Americas, the exploration of the western hemisphere, and 
the colonization period, but the bulk of the section deals with the years since 
the Seven Years’ War. Beginning with 1763, each year is treated separately, 
varying in length from a short paragraph to several pages. Within specific 
periods, however, topical treatment is often used, as in “The United States 
and World Reconstruction Since 1945,” which is subdivided into relief 
and reconstruction; peace settlements; negotiations, conferences, and treaties; 
cold war; aggression in Korea; domestic issues; and national politics. 
Coverage extends through the election of 1952 and President-elect Eisen- 
hower'’s trip to Korea. 

In the second major division six principal subjects are accorded a total 
of 216 pages. These include “The Expansion of the Nation,” “Population 
and Immigration,” ‘The Constitution and the Supreme Court,” “The Amer- 
ican Economy,” “Science and Invention,” and ‘Thought and Culture,” each 
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of which embraces several specific topics. For example, under the last- 
named heading, religion is traced from the establishment of the Church 
of England in Virginia in 1609 to the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible in 1952; the theater and motion pictures range from Ye Bare and Ye 
Cubb in 1665, the first English play known to have been performed in the 
colonies, to Cinerama in 1952; and twenty-two pages on literature are 
studded with names of authors and their works, including a list of best- 
sellers for each period. Education, newspapers and periodicals, music, and 
fine arts and architecture receive comparable attention in this section. 

Brief biographies of 300 eminent Americans and an extensive Index 
round out the Encyclopedia. Ohioans will perhaps be interested to note 
that the subjects of some twenty of the biographical sketches (well above the 
average) were natives of the Buckeye state, besides a considerable number 
who, though born elsewhere, achieved fame while residents of Ohio. The 
Index, a valuable adjunct to the book, includes approximately 6,000 subjects, 
enabling the reader to locate most information with relative ease. 

The usefulness of the volume has been further increased by the inclusion 
of a table naming each president's cabinet members, a list of all the United 
States Supreme Court justices with their years of service, a fourteen-page 
summary of leading court decisions, and thirty-two maps and charts. 

There is little to criticize in the Encyclopedia. The most serious de- 
ficiency noted by this reviewer after rather intensive examination is the 
apparent failure to state (except to a limited degree by indirect reference) 
the provisions of the Articles of Confederation. The infrequent typo- 
gtaphical errors do not materially detract from the highly professional 
character of the book nor do they as a rule alter the sense of the text. It 
could be confusing, however, to read on page 398 that “after UN forces 
(Apr.-May) hurled back two Red attacks, true [for truce} negotiations 
began at Kaesong, 10 July 1951.” 

The Encyclopedia will unquestionably answer a definite need. There would 
still seem, on the other hand, to be room for a single-volume dictionary of 
American history without narrative text, a type of volume which has not 
been essayed successfully in recent years. The format of the Encyclopedia 
is attractive, and the printing in general measures up to the high standard 
of workmanship otherwise achieved. The publisher is also to be commended 
for putting so low a price on this splendid volume. 


Ohio State Archaeological JOHN S. STILL 
and Historical Society 
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The Antioch Review Anthology: Essays, Fiction, Poetry, and Reviews from 
The Antioch Review. Edited by Paul Bixler. (Cleveland, World Publishing 
Company, 1953. ix-+470p. $6.00.) 


Here is as good a showing as one could find—and keep for reference 
later—of what appears in a contemporary serious magazine. Of forty-six 
contributors, more than half are college teachers. There are seven essays 
grouped as “The Political Animal,” five more under ‘Patterns of Belief,” 
and six under “Patterns of Living.” The remaining twenty-eight items are 
short stories (some very good ones), poems, and reviews of other books. 

The Review itself is only twelve years old. That fact, added to the note 
just made that half the contributors are teachers, means that the Anthology 
is a short course in contemporary social science. Collaterally, it is a weather 
map of the last twelve years as drawn by the segment of our people known 
as the intellectual left (a term of honor in this reviewer's mind rather than 
a complaint) or, again a troublesome word, liberals. A good portion of the 
essay material is used in defining liberalism, with and without the upper- 
case “L.’”” One who would like to call himself a liberal if only he could 
define it, will not attempt to do so here. There is no satisfactory agreement 
among the Anthology essayists on the point, for that matter. 

Two observations concerning the essays are proper in the very brief 
treatment of this review. One is quite arresting, though certainly not new. 
There is prevailing among these social scientists (as among intellectuals 
generally and profe'sional writers particularly) a r2fusal to include God 
in the working of the world. Now and then one finds an express declaration 
against the Hutchins and Dewey thesis that education of the proper (scien- 
tific and humanistic) kind can solve all our problems, but more often there 
is a faith that man can solve his problems alone. It is a curious thing that 
Christian faith can be denied as unscientific and unintellectual by these 
writers, when they demonstrate a faith, equally spiritual and unscientific, 
in the power of mens’ minds alone, unaided by God. 

The second observation is that there is a notable similarity in style among 
the essays and to a lesser degree among the reviews. There is a passion for 
tags—one is not obscure, he is guilty of obscurantism, and so on. To say 
it ponderously is to say it well. This is the academic English about which 
so much fun has been had for twenty years. 

This is not to say that tired ideas are festooned with useless words, for 
that would be far from true. There is stimulating inquiry and examination 
in these essays that is found only in the college and university reviews and 
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the little magazines. The contributors fulfill the function of thinkers and 
teachers, and it is only a minor annoyance that they fall into jargon in 
setting forth what they have to say. 

The Antioch Review has maintained a high level of serious concern for 
contemporary problems during its life. The Anthology is an excellent and 
full sampling, and the volume certainly has permanent value. 


Cincinnati, Ohio NorMAN L, SPELMAN 


Epidemics in Colonial America. By John Duffy. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1953. xi+274p.; illustrations, bibliography, and 
index. $4.50.) 


One of the most dramatic achievements of modern medical science is the 
conquest of epidemic diseases spread by contaminated food and water and 
transmitted by insects and rodents, an achievement that has added twenty- 
five years to the average life-span during the past century and has made 
the once dreaded terror of uncontrolled epidemics a thing of the past. 
Fortunately, the present generation of Americans on the whole has not 
witnessed the grim experiences and dread forebodings occasioned by out- 
breaks of such epidemics as smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, cholera, 
yellow fever, and “bloody flux,” although memories of some of these 
scourges still linger in the minds of older generations. 

This book depicts epidemics in colonial Ameriza as real and tangible 
menaces to the populace; it treats chronologically the periodic waves of 
major contagions, the duration of the outbreaks, the virulence of the in- 
fection, the number of casualties, and the effect of epidemics on social 
and economic life during that era. It is well documented, the source 
materials being diaries, journals, correspondence, manuscripts, and official 
records. This reviewer was particularly impressed with the huge amount of 
research conducted by the author for the preparation of this account. As 
a matter of fact, the average reader will doubtless find the book rather 
tedious reading because it includes so many dates and statistics. 

The author devotes ninety-five pages to a discussion of smallpox, including 
methods employed by the colonists to control it, such as the practice of 
variolation, the passage of quarantine laws, and the recourse to pesthouses; 
popular prejudice toward the practice of inoculation, which was the precursor 
of vaccination, is well depicted, and the effect of the disease on the Indian 
population is clearly outlined. 

Doubtless the most interesting and illuminating part of the book to 
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the average lay reader is the author's conclusions. He is of the opinion 
that in spite of the devastation caused by such contagions as smallpox, 
yellow fever, and diphtheria and of the consternation they aroused among 
the colonists, nevertheless epidemics of dysentery and malaria, although 
less alarming, proved far more costly both in terms of economics and human 
suffering and, therefore, rank first among epidemic disorders affecting the 
colonists; respiratory diseases—colds, influenza, pleurisy, and pneumonia— 
he thinks should be placed next as causes of human suffering and death; 
diphtheria and scarlet fever, although taking a heavy toll among children, 
he believes did not cause much disruption of economic and social life. He 
also claims that measles, whooping cough, and mumps proved neither ex- 
tensive nor especially fatal and that typhus fever was negligible in the 
colonies. 

As to the effect of epidemic diseases upon colonial development, Mr. 
Duffy confesses that it is by no means clear. He maintains that many his- 
torians have overrated their importance as hindrances to colonial develop- 
ment and he points out that despite their destructive effects the population 
grew steadily and wealth increased. 


Ohio State University LINDEN F. EDWARDS 


The People’s Health: A History of Public Health in Minnesota to 1948. 
By Philip D. Jordan. (Saint Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1953. 
xii+524p.; illustrations and index. $5.00.) 


It is probably a tactical error to ask one in public health to write a 
critical review of this book. However dedicated to and absorbed in his 
chosen line of work, yet the public health worker is aware of his obscure 
lot and of the ignorance of the general public concerning the role he plays. 
Throughout his career, as a consequence, he dreams of finding a fluent 
champion, one who has the public ear and who has understanding and appre- 
ciation of the flavor and attraction of this relatively unsung public service. 
Lo, here is such a one. 

The story opens with a review of the climate, the topography, and the 
population of the early years in Minnesota. All of these factors were of 
major influence on the health of the first settlers and thereby on the course 
of empire in the North Star state. Contrary to the rosy picture painted by 
those seeking to attract northward the custom already devoted to Florida, the 
rigorous winters, the low-lying swamps, the immigrants fresh from the con- 
taminations of the old passenger ships and the transportation centers of the 
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East made this no disease-free paradise. Health problems indeed there were 
from the earliest days, calling for devoted minds to solve them. 

The father of organized health work in Minnesota was Dr. Charles N. 
Hewitt. Coming out of New York state by way of distinguished service in 
the Union army, Dr. Hewitt combined an amazing energy with a profound 
belief in the value of preventive medicine. He pursued a vigorous practice, 
worked for years for the establishment of a state board of health, and served 
as its first secretary for twenty-five years. He was also a prime mover in the 
campaign to establish a state medical licensing board and subsequently 
a college of medicine at the University of Minnesota. He worked for the 
development of a uniform and comprehensive system for the collection of 
vital statistics. The breadth and depth of his interests were unbelievable. 

Ultimately he was replaced, but the stability of the state board of health 
had been established, and from its organization in 1872 until the present, 
it has had only four secretaries. Hewitt’s successor, Dr. H. M. Bracken, 
had as his job to modernize and expand the program so well begun. Minne- 
sota’s public health program as the century turned was on its way. 

The author devotes the bulk of his volume to tracing the history of the 
various specific programs in public health: pure water, sewage treatment, 
food sanitation, communicable disease control, including tuberculosis and 
the venereal diseases, occupational health, maternal and child health, mental 
health, and health for the aging. Here is displayed the understanding of the 
philosophy of public health, passed on to the reader by the unfolding of 
the various campaigns from inception to modernity. 

While like most historical compends, the volume is well footnoted‘ with 
references to original sources, it is not an inventory of archive material. It 
has come alive in the author’s hands and is absorbing not only to those in 
public health, not only to Minnesotans, but to all readers interested in the 
growth of peoples and ideas. 

Mr. Jordan is no stranger to Ohioans. He has written a number of books 
on the development of America, not least of which is Ohio Comes of Age, 
for which he received the Ohioana Library Award for the best book about 
Ohio written in 1943. This present book can only enhance Mr. Jordan’s 
excellent reputation and should gain him a wide new field of readers. 
Public health people especially will be grateful for a sympathetic portrait. 


Ohio Department of Health JOHN D. PorRTERFIELD 
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